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CLIPS 


COMMENTS 


CONANT AND THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS... 


For the past two years, Dr. James B. 
Conant, former president of Harvard, 
former ambassador to West Germany, 
has been giving interim reports on his 
study of the American high school. His 
final report was published January 28th 
under the title “The American High 
School Today.” The study was financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation, long noted 
for its support of educational progres- 
sivists, and purported to study the cur- 
riculum and needs of the American public 
high school. To assemble his findings, Dr. 
Conant studied fifty-five “representative” 
high schools, eliminating big city schools 
and schools with low-number graduation 
classes. 

A little of Dr. Conant’s background is 
necessary for an understanding of his 
findings to be listed below. While presi- 
dent of Harvard University, Dr. Conant 
made the statement that he thought all 
private schools should be eliminated and 
all schools centralized. As a member of 
the NEA’s Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, he helped to write Education for 
ALL American Youth, an educational 
white paper advocating policies stipu- 
lated in his Harvard statement above. 

Consisting mainly in an explanation of 
his mission and the standards used therein, 
the Conant report’s primary purpose is to 
set down the twenty-one recommenda- 
tions which he would like to see adopted 
to better public education. He feels that 
they may be applied “without any radical 
changes in the basic pattern,” and urges 
consolidation and the elimination of cer- 
tain objective standards all along the 
way. 


--- HIS RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS ‘ 


These recommendations are: 


1. . . .the counseling should start 
in the elementary school, and there 
should be good articulation between the 
counseling in the junior and _ senior 
high schools. . .There should be one 
full-time counselor for every 250-300 
pupils. 

i .every student has an indi- 
vidualized program; there should be 
no classification of students according 
to clearly defined and labeled tracks 
such as “college preparatory,” “voca- 
tional,” or “commercial.” 

3. Requirements for graduation of 
all students should be as follows: four 
years of English, three or four years of 
social studies, a senior course in Amer- 
ican problems, one year of mathematics 
in the ninth grade, and at least one 
year of science in the ninth or tenth 
grade. 

4. In the required subjects, and those 
elected by students with a wide range 
of abilitv, the students should be 
grouped by ability, subject by subject 
; .there should be at least three 
types of classes—one for the more able 
in a subject, another for the large 
group whose ability is about average 
and another for the slow readers. 
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5. . . .In addition to the diploma 
each student should be given a durable 
record of the courses studied in fou; 
years and the grades obtained. 

6. The time devoted to English com. 
position during the four years should 
occupy about half the total time de. 
voted to the study of English. 

7. Programs should be available fo, 
girls interested in developing skills jn 
typing, stenography, the use of clerical 
machines, home economics, or a Spe- 
cialized branch of home economig 
which through further work in college 
might lead to the profession of dietician 

. .For boys, depending on the com. 
munity, trade and industrial programs 
a be available. . 

8. Those in the ninth grade of the 
school who read at a roe the sixth 
grade or below should be given spe. 
cial consideration. ‘ 

9. A policy in regard to the elective 
programs of academically talented 
and girls should be adopted. 
following program should be strongly 
aneeaalel as a minimum: fou 
years of mathematics, four years of one 
foreign language, three years of sci- 
ence, in addition to the required fou 
years of English and three years of 
social studies; a total of eighteen courses 
with homework to be taken in fou 
years. This program will require at 
least fifteen hours of homework each 
week. 

10. . . .Those pupils of high abil 
ity. . .may well be too few in number 
in some schools to warrant giving them 
instruction in a special class. In this 
case, a special guidance officer should 
be assigned to the group as a tutor an¢ 
should keep in close touch with thes. 
students throughout the four years « 
senior high-school work. . . 

1l. . . .a school board through the 
superintendent should ask the principal 
each year to provide an academic in- 
ventory. 

12. The school.day should be so or 
ganized that there are at least six pe 
riods in addition to the required phys:- 
cal education and driver education. . . 

13. Students in advanced courses 
should be such that those who enroll 
in each successive course of a sequence 
have demonstrated the ability required 
to handle that course. 

14. . . .I strongly recommend that 
the graduating class not be ranked on 
the - of grades obtained in all 
subjects and that a valedictorian not be 
named on this basis. 

15. At the end of each marking 
period, a list should be published & 
the students who have elected courses 
recommended for the academically tak } 
ented and had made an average gr 
of B. 


16. A school should have the equip 
ment for a developmental reading pro 
gram. 

17. The school board should operate 
a tuition-free summer school in whi 
courses available not only for students 
who have to repeat a subject, but also 
for the bright and ambitious students 
who wish to use the summer to broaden 
the scope of their elective programs. 

18. The school board should be 
ready to offer a third and fourth vyeat 
of a foreign language, no matter how 
few students enroll. 

19. All students should obtain some 
understanding of the nature of sc 
ence and the scientific approac 
a required course in physical science 
or biology. This course should be givea 
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in at least three sections grouped by 
ability. 

20. For the purpose of developing 
an understanding between students of 
different levels of academic abilities 
and vocational goals, homerooms should 
be organized in such a way as to make 
them significant social units in the 
school. 

21. In the twelfth grade a course on 
American problems or American gov- 
ernment should be required. 


In addition to the above recommenda- 
tions regarding the curriculum and or- 
ganization, Dr. Conant proposed that 
the number of high schools be limited 
sharply: 


If the total number of high schools on 
a nation-wide basis were reduced from 
about twenty-one thousand to approxi- 
mately nine thousand, secondary in- 
struction throughout the land would 
thereby be generally improved. Teach- 
ers and other professional personnel 
would be made available, and their 
talents could be used more effectively. 
Almost all academically talented youth 
would be able to study physics, for 
example, not only without there being 
any increased need for teachers but 
also under an arrangement that would 
have virtually eliminated the so-called 
“teacher shortage” in this field. 

Another important result of the re- 
duction in the number of small high 
schools (under 100 pupils) would be 
an increase in opportunities for citizen 
action to improve schools. The num- 
ber of high schools in which each state 
citizens committee might be interested 
would become manageable. 


The fact that this report will undoubt- 
edly be called another “white paper” for 
American education makes it incumbent 
on all of us to consider the results of this 
survey and its effect on current thought. 


-- ANDTHE BISHOP 


One reaction to Dr. Conant and his 
report is found in the article by Bishop 
Bernard J. Topel, Bishop of Spokane in 
the Inland Register, who writes: 


Certainly I agree with Dr. Conant 
that much of our high school educa- 
tion is not what we desire. I agree too, 
that our most talented are not giving 
their best efforts. . .Basic to Conant’s 
soning. I take it, is that he wants all 
our high school students attending the 
same high school irrespective of pur- 
poses. I understand that he is opposed 
to trade schools. I am much in favor of 
them. Ordinarily the student in a trade 
school is one who, for lack of ability 
or interest, will not do well in our 
present high school system. Mixing 
the trade students with other students 
inevitably lowers standards. 

Perhaps the item that brought most 
public attention here was his standard 
of a good high school in terms of 
numbers. . .Most of the people here, 
I am afraid, have drawn the conclu- 
sion that any high school with fewer 
than 100 students is poor. . .Certain 
tools are needed that must be acquired, 
certain fundamental knowledge. The 
big thing is learning how to study and 
how to think. 
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Attaining this does not in any way 
depend upon having 100 graduates. 


There are a number of other aspects 
of this report which deserve considera- 
tion but space is limited. It should be 
noted however, that underneath this en- 
tire report, a desire for consolidation, for 
centralization, for state control, and the 
implicit desire for governmental control 
is readily apparent. It should also be 
noted that this report will form the basis 
for some fundamental changes in educa- 
tion on the community level. 

As a minor item, it might be men- 
tioned that one of the few high schools 
Dr. Conant: picked as an ideal high 
school is the Evanston Township High 
School, the subject of another study by 
a foremost educator, Dr. E. Merrill Root 
who, in examining the textbooks used 
there, published his findings in a book 
entitled Brainwashing in the High 
Schools, an indictment of eleven text- 


books. 


EXCISE TAX EXEMPTION 
FOR NON-PROFIT EDUCA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


All of our readers should alert them- 
selves to certain excise tax exemptions 
which Public Law 85-859, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, grants them and _ their 
schools. 

The new law exempts non-profit edu- 
cational organizations, including parochial 
schools, from manufacturers’ taxes on 
autos, tires, motion picture equipment, 
sound recorders, business machines, type- 
writers, and other equipment. The ex- 
emption extends also to communication 
services, much as telephone charges, and 
charges on transportation when person- 
nel travel expense is paid by the school. 

The Internal Revenue Service of the 
U. S. Treasury adopted and issued tem- 
porary rules regarding tax-free sales to 
educational institutions. These can be 
found on pages 10345-10349 of the Fed- 
eral Register of Thursday, December 25, 
1958. 

For any clarification of the rules con- 
sult your district director. 


THREE HOURS WORTH 
FIVE 


Visiting the three Marianist provinces 
in this country is Father Paul J. Hoffer, 
superior general of the Society of Mary. 
In commenting on the observations re- 
corded during a visit to Cleveland’s two 
Marianist high schools, Father Hoffer 
pointed out that education is the art of 
helping the student to educate himself. 
He said homework assignments are at 
least as important as classwork and ex- 
plained: 


I am convinced that three hours of 
homework are as valuable to the stu- 
dent as five hours of classwork. These 
are the moments of genuine intellec- 
tual work. There is no real training of 
the mind without such personal and 
daily effort. 


Extracurricular activities, Father Hoffer 
noted, may contribute to a well-rounded 
education, but 


sometimes they are just substitutes for 
lack of training in the classroom or the 
absence of homework. 


In that connection, he said, physical 
education and sports for all the students 
are a necessary and integral part of edu- 
cation, because a healthy body helps 
thinking. But he added: 


Athletics are not at all synonymous 
with physical education and_ sports. 
They are reserved only for the best; 
the majority watch and get excited. 

A good team may develop school 
spirit, but it often develops a spirit of 
rivalry, an enthusiasm for physical per- 
formance, and a contempt for intel- 
lectual performance. It is often a tre- 
mendous waste of time for the players. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 


@ Senator Jacob Javits has sponsored a 
bill in the Senate which would provide 
the sum of $3,000,000,000 for Federal 
Aid to Education during fiscal 1960 with 
similar amounts proposed for subsequent 
years. 

@ The Catholic University of America 
has announced a workshop on Reevaluat- 
ing Art in Education to be held June ° 
12-23. The program will consist of lec- 
tures, discussions, demonstrations, prac- 
ticums, and conferences to consider the 
changing role of art in Catholic schools 
and suggest means to overcome present 
deficiencies. 

@ The Office of Education has announced 
that the nation needs 140,000 new class- 
rooms this year. This is a drop in the 
figures quoted last year of 142,300 and 
forms a basis for much of the hue and 
cry over the tremendous need for new 
facilities and the inescapable solution 
that the government must foot the bill. 

@ According to Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
every citizen of the United States must 
be educated to the limit of his capacity 
if this nation is to survive as a democracy 
in the nuclear age. “I don’t mean trained, 
amused, exercised, accommodated or ad- 
justed,” he said. “I mean that his intel- 
lectual power must be developed.” He 
added that the way to find the money to 
finance education was to remove from 
education “those subjects, those activities, 
and those people that make no contribu- 
tion to the development of intellectual 
power.” The money thus saved could 
double teachers salaries, attract able per- 
sonnel, and finance worthy projects. 





“La plume de ma 


A Milwaukee Journal photo 
taken at Mount Mary College. 


Hikotape RECORDERS 


“Their Teachers speak enthusiastically about the new 
tape method of teaching foreign languages. 

language And, note a big difference in achievement — 

° ° in pronunciation and comprehension. Results 
1s alive of this tape teaching system indicate a signifi- 


immedi »» cant “break through” in language training 
= tately and point to a growing acceptance. 


Ekotape recorders are an accepted standard 
in many of these modern language training 
centers — because they’re so dependable, so 
easy to operate. Controls have been simpli- 
fied, all are on top in full view. Handy knob 
gives instant start/stop action. Fidelity, of 
course, is unexcelled. What’s more, the price 
is completely compatable with school budgets. 


Accelerating your language training ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
program? Your Ekotape dealer 

has full particulars on this R 

new tape teaching method. RACINE-wis 


th year 








Audio-Visual News 


CAVE Announces Convention 
Program 


The complete program for CAVE’s 8th 
annual convention at Atlantic City, N, J, 
has been announced by the program 
chairman of the Catholic Audio-Visual 
Educators Association, Rev. Michael F, 
Mullen, C.M., of St. John’s University, 
Jamaica, New York. 

Classroom demonstrations will be given 
by experienced teachers, using the audio. 
visual approach, the subjects being 
on the elementary level—arithmetic, m® 
ligion, geography, science, and reading 
In addition, one demonstration lesson} 
history on the secondary level and one; 
the primary level of the language arts; 

Demonstrators have indicated that 
will, variously, employ in their demop 
stration lessons: filmstrips, recor 
charts, maps, the flannel board, @ 
materials calling for the use of the opaque 
projector. Besides filmstrips and tape 
recordings the lesson in reading will 
draw on the controlled reader, a modem 
reading device which is coming to the 
fore. 

The CAVE convention, being held in } 
conjunction with that of the NCEA, 
opens its first session on Tuesday, March 
31, 1959, in Convention Hall, at 2:30 
p.m. The last session will take place 
on Thursday at 2:30 p.m., an Equipment 
Clinic at which teachers will have the 
opportunity to try their hand at operat: | 
ing various pieces of audio-visual equip- 
ment. 

As announced previously, the keynote 
address will be given by the Most Rev. 
Walter W. Curtis, S.T.D., auxiliary 
bishop of Newark. His chosen topic is 
“Seeing, Hearing, and Believing.” The 
time is 10:00 a.m., Wednesday, April 1, 
1959. 

A copy of the complete program wil 
be published in the April issue of Tue 
CaTHOLiIc EpucATor. 


Alaska and I.G.Y. on Film 


Two U. S. Government films of interest 
to educators are among the 16mm sound 
motion pictures made available through 
the distributing organization, United 
World Films, Inc. The forty-ninth State 
is the subject of a new motion picture 
produced for and released by the United 
States Information Agency for educational 
use. 

Alaska: Newest of the United States of 
America, 18 minutes in length, black and 
white, is a factual presentation that strives 
to answer pictorially in one film the ques 
tions that may arise in any classroom Ie 
garding “Seward’s Folly.” 


(Continued on page 460) 
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By Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 
and John F. McConnell, M.M., S.T.L., S.S.L. 


Spiritual Riches 
of the 


ROSARY MYSTERIES 


Reading merely the titles of the mysteries of the Rosary is the same thing 
as reading a history-outline of the lives of Jesus, Mary and Joseph. Spirit- 
ual Riches of the Rosary Mysteries is, therefore, a development of that 
history-outline. The Dominican and Maryknoll authors have kept upper- 
most in mind that, as in all history, the persons of Jesus, Mary and Joseph 
are better known and appreciated when known in relation to time, place 
and circumstance. 


In order to be a spiritual work, Spiritual Riches of the Rosary Mysteries 
must relate the inspiring retelling of life with the Holy Family to the end of 
all men’s strivings and yearnings. Accordingly it must be a practical book, 
practical in this, that it proposes spiritual means to an eternal end. 


Each chapter of this work devotes full treatment to each of the fifteen 
mysteries, and the authors follow a definite pattern throughout: back- 


ground of the mystery; the mystery; meditation on the mystery; further 
thoughts for meditation. 


For the priest reader a special section has been added to this work so 
that he may use the book in novenas, conferences, retreats and parish 
missions. This section contains the principal novenas to Our Blessed 
Lady, a clear and simple exposition on indulgences, answers to difficulties 


which so frequently arise with regard to prayer, the saying of the Rosary, 
etc. 


Basa s,s aepanz 


Price: $3.95 
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CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS 
TO KEEP CHILDREN 
HAPPILY OCCUPIED 



























SHIRT BOARD SHIELDS. Grey shirt 
cardboards look like steel— make per- 
fect “‘knight’s armor.” Sword, shield 


and visor are quickly cut to shape and 
colored with crayons. They’re com- 
pletely safe for children to play with. 








SHADOW BOX PICTURES. Stocking and 
other two-piece boxes make fine frames 
for children’s art. Paste drawing face 
up inside box cover. Cut a ““window”’ in 
bottom of box and nest it inside cover 
to frame picture. Frame lifts out to let 


you paste new pictures over old. 




















CLEANING BAG COUNTRYSIDE. Save 
paper cleaning bags for rainy after- 
noons. Spread them on the floor and let 
childrencrayon in roads, streets, houses, 
railroad tracks. Makes a perfect land- 
scape for toy cars and trains. Binney & 
Smith Inc., 380 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 
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Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 458) 


The extremes of the climate are dealt 
with the geography of an area larger evep 
than Texas, the industries—particularly 
those made possible by the State’s rich 
resources—and the people of Alaska are 
all presented in the film. 

In Which We Live, 23 minutes jp 
length, black and white, is also a produe- 
tion from the U. S. I. A. and deals with 
the International Geophysical Year. The 
cooperative effort of the sixty-four nations 
participating in the scientific projects js 
described. There is an explanation of 
three phases of the I.G.Y. activity; the 
study of the earth’s surface and core, of 
the earth’s atmosphere, and of outer space, 

For information regarding the use of 
these films write to the distributor, 
(Government Dept.) 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York. 29, N. Y. A-V 235 





The American Revolution 
Filmstrip Series 


A joint venture of American Heritage 
and Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
makes available to teachers a new series 
of filmstrips in color entitled: The Ameri- 5 
can Revolution; A Picture History. 

Six filmstrips cover the period from 
Lexington to Yorktown. They are de- 
signed for junior and senior high school 
American history classes. The titles of the 
six are “Causes of the Revolution,” “The 
War from Lexington to Princeton,” “The 
Declaration of Independence,” “The War 
from Saratoga to Valley Forge,” “The 
War at Sea,” and “The War in the South.” 

Each color filmstrip costs $6, the set 
$36. Write Encyclopaedia Films, Ine, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

A-V 2% 


Story of Bernadette 
a Talking Picture Book 


An enchanting adventure in sound and 
sight is the new combination of a booklet 
and recording entitled: The Story of St. 
Bernadette. 

The oblong booklet contains 72 colored 
pictures, each with complete caption, in 
the style of filmstrip frames. While the 
child looks at the pictures he listens to 
15-minute recording on a 45 rpm disc. 

The record and picture album sell to 
gether for $2.50. This is said to be the first 
of a planned series of Talking Picture 
Books. The producer is the Catechetied 
Guild Educational Society, 260 Summit 
Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. A-V 27 


Vocation Films 


Schools looking to use the audio-visual 
medium during vocation month, may 4 
range rental of two films from the Holy 
Ghost Fathers, 1615 Manchester Lane, 
N. W., Washington 11, D. C. 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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(Continued from opposite page ) 


The first is Kilimanjaro Mission which 
is said to present fascinating details of 
tribal life in East Africa, with authentic 
African music and native dances, re- 
corded on location. The missionary goes 
into the native huts to administer the 
sacraments. Running time is 33 minutes. 

The second film is Now the Priesthood, 
which follows the missionary through the 
joys and trials in the seminary. This film, 
also in color, has a running time of 22 
minutes. A-V 28 


Build a Filmstrip Library 


As an aid for teachers and to assist them 
to plan, start, and build their filmstrip 
libraries, Jam Handy Organization has 
prepared a free guide. 

For each of four grade levels, three 
programs—minimum, basic, and recom- 
mended—are planned. They reach from 
kindergarten through high school. The 
selection was made by educational con- 
sultants familiar with courses of study and 
current textbooks. 

“Starting and Building Your Filmstrip 
Library” is available by writing Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. A-V 29 


200th Anniversary Film 
George Frederic Handel 


With the music world celebrating the 
200th anniversary of Handel, one of the 
world’s great composers, teachers will be 
glad to know of a color film depicting the 
life and works of the great composer. 

The film, entitled “Handel and His 
Music,” is designed for students of junior 
and senior high. 

Music students will find the film offer- 
ing a concise explanation of the several 
types of musical forms developed and 
used by Handel in some of his more 
famous compositions. 

This film is one of several releases by 
Coronet Instructional Films on the lives 
and times of great composers. Other com- 
posers included in the music series are 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Liszt, and 
Brahms. A-V 30 


SVE Filmstrip Catalog 


Its 1959 Educational Filmstrip Catalog 
is announced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. 1345 W. Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, IIl. 

Highlighting the catalog is a compre- 
hensive digest of the booklet, “Teaching 
with a Filmstrip.” 

New materials include filmstrips in sci- 
ence, phonics, history, and other major 
areas, 

SVE expands its services by listing the 
complete educational record libraries of 
RCA Victor and Columbia Records. 

A-V 3l 
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News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Unique Vocation Manual 
Available to Teachers 


The first complete Teacher’s Manual 
on religious vocations has been published 
at Maryknoll. 

Prepared by Sister Maria Giovanni, 
O.P., the manual is part of a visual aid 
teaching unit, Vocations in Your Class- 
room, which is an unusual combination of 
text and pictures scheduled for release in 
March, vocation month. 

Essential information on religious voca- 
tions is covered in five lessons of the 
Manual. To avoid dry repetition of al- 
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Successful A-V planning demands 
equipment that will take years 

of hard, consistent use! That’s why 
you'll want to select a Vidiomaster 
Screen by Da-Lite. 50 years of 
important engineering improve- 
ments are your assurance of 
quality construction features in 


every Da-Lite screen. Choose from mat 


white or ““White Magic” glass beaded 
... or the entirely new Wonderlite® 


Lenticular surface which gives superior 
performance even in undarkened rooms. 


ready-heard facts, most of the data is 
presented in stories, anecdotes, memory 
devices, questionnaires, and games. Most 
important is the advice given to students 
who believe they have vocations to the 
priesthood, Sisterhood, and Brotherhood. 
A carefully prepared bibliography of 
available vocational material follows each 


lesson. SS&E 17 


Sharing Experiences in 
Creative Teaching 


This new teacher’s handbook, “Sharing 
Experiences in Creative Teaching,” con- 
tains, in 36 pages, articles by 14 experi- 
enced Catholic educators specially pre- 
pared to illustrate ways in which class- 

(Continued on page 511) 


... engineered to 
meet the exacting 


requirements of the 


Audio-Visual profession 
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PROJECTION SCREENS BY DA-LITE 


WRITE for name of Franchised 
Da-Lite A-V dealer in your area 
who will gladly demonstrate the 
full line of Vidiomaster Screens! 


“*The standard by which all 
others are judged” 


Da-Lite 


SCREEN COMPANY 
Warsaw, Indiana 


(eg 


SERVING INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION FOR HALF A CENTURY 











Art Materials 


BINNEY & SMITH, INC. CE 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO. CE 


Springfield, Mass. 


Audio-Visual Dealers (NAVA) 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSO- CE 
CIATION 
Fairfax, Va. 


Bird Repellant 


NATIONAL BIRD CONTROL LAB. CBM 
Skokie, Ill. 


Bleacher Seating 


BERLIN SEATING CBM 
Berlin, Wis. 

FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. CBM 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Bronze Tablets 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
New York 11, N. Y. CBM 


Building Surface Protection 


STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS CBM 
New Eagle, Pa 


Bulletin Boards 


UNIVERSAL BULLETIN BOARD CO. CBM 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Bus Air Brakes 


BENDIX WESTINGHOUSE AIR wee 
Elyria, Ohio CB 


Buses, School 


CHRYSLER CORP.—DODGE DIV. CBM 
Detroit, Mich. 


Candles, Liturgical 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO. CBM 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Caps & Gowns 

MOORE CO., E. R. CE 
Chicago 13, Ill. 

WARD, C. E., CO. CE 


New London, Ohio 


Carillons 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. CBM 
Sellersville, Pa. 





i ' ° 
ea Bayon’ Guide 


FOR CATHOLIC EXECUTIVES 


< Al firms listed on these pages are current advertisers in CATHOLIC 
BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE and THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR. 
They have evidenced definite interest in serving the Catholic institutional 
market in order that you, as executives, may build, furnish, maintain and operate 
your institution at peak economy and efficiency. It is to their credit that they 
have recognized the vastness and complexity of the executive responsibilities 
which priests and religious men and women have today. It is for this reason 
that we respectfully commend their products and services to your consideration 
when you are faced with building, renovating or maintenance problems. 








VERDIN CO., |. T 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CBM 


Chalkboards 


STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 


CBM 


Chalkboard-door Combination 


BARBER COLMAN CO. CBM 
Rockford, Ill. 

Communion Veils 

HARBRO CBM 


Clocks and Program Systems 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. CBM 
Springfield, Mass. 


Copy Equipment 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
co 


Evanston, tl. 


Electronic Organ 


BALDWIN PIANO CO. CBM 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Encyclopedias 

AMERICANA CORPORATION CE 
New York 36, N. Y. 

COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA CE 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Fabrics, Liturgical 


CHURCH ARTS CO., INC. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


CBM 


Fencing 


ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


CBM 


Filmstrips 
JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION CE 
Detroit 11, Mich. 


Fire Protection 
EDWARDS Co. 


Norwalk, Conn. 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL CO. 


CBM 
CBM 


Floor Care 


GENERAL FLOORCRAFT, INC. 
Bronx 66, N. Y. 


CBM 













HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 






Flooring, Hardwood 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER CO. CBM 
Menominee, Mich. 







Folding Partitions 







FOLDCRAFT CO. CBM 
Mendota, Minn. 
NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS CBM 





New Castle, Ind. 






Food, Institutional 


H. J. HEINZ CO. CBM 
Pittsburgh, Penna. ' 







Food Service 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, Ill. CBM 








DUKE MFG. CO. CBM 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 

REYNOLDS ELECTRIC CO. CBM 
River Grove, Ill. 






Fund Raising 

COMMUNITY COUNSELING SERVICE 
New York, N. Y. CBM 

FINN, THOMAS R., RASROETER, CBM 
Kansas City 12, M 

MASON CANDIES, ING. CE 
Mineola, N. Y. 












Furniture, School 






AMERICAN CHAIR CO. CBM 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

ARLINGTON SEATING CO. CBM 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 

CLARIN a _ CBM 





Chicago, 

HAMPTON SPECIALTY PRODUCTS CBM 
Easthampton, Mass. 

HEYWOOD a co. CBM 
Gardner, Mas 

HOWE FOLDING ‘FURNITURE, INC. CBM 
New York 16, N. Y. 

IRWIN SEATING CO. CBM 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

KRUEGER METAL PRODUCTS CBM 
Green Bay, Wis. 

LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. CBM 
Aurora, Ill. 

MIDWEST FOLDING SALES CORP. CBM 















Roselle, re. 

MONROE coe NC. CBM 
Colfax 

SHELBY WILLIAMS MFG. CO. CBM 
Chicago 8, Ill. 
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SHWAYDER BROS., INC. 
Detroit 29, Mich. 

THONET INDUSTRIES, INC. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Heating & Cooling Equipment 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 
New Hartford, Conn. 


Incinerators 


ALSTO CO., THE 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Institutional Supplies 


ADVANCE CHEMICAL CO. CBM 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

CRETORS CORP. CBM 
Memphis, Tenn. 

DOLGE CO., C. B. CBM 
Westport, Conn. 

DON & CO., EDWARD CBM 
Chicago 16, Ill. 

KOL, INC. CBM 
St. Paul 14, Minn. 

SEXTON, JOHN & CO. CBM 
Chicago, Ill. 

STANDARD aero SUPPLIES 
Peo CBM 

WHITE MOP, WRINGER CO. CBM 
Fultonville, N. Y. 


Laboratory Equipment 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 


Library Supplies and Equipment 
GAYLORD BROTHERS, INC. CE 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Lighting Supplies 


DAY-BRITE LIGHTING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Motel Accommodations 


CHELSEA MOTEL CORP. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Office Furniture 
COLE STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CBM 


Office Machines 


REX-ROTARY DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
New York 1, N. Y. CBM 


Plaques, Memorial 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
New York, 1, N. Y. CBM 
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Playground Equipment 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
Anderson, Ind. CBM 


Poison Ivy Remedy 


IVY CORPORATION 
Montclair, N. J. 


Prayerbooks 


NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO. CE 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Pre-Engineered Buildings 


BUTLER MFG. CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Projectors, Filmstrip 


GRAFLEX, INC. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Projection Screens 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO. 
Warsaw, Ind. 


Projection Stands 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CoO. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


Publishers 


WAGNER, JOSEPH F., INC. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Publishers, Textbook 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
New York 8, N. Y. 

DOUBLEDAY CO., INC. CE 
New York, N N. Y. 

NOBLE & NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
New York 3, N. Y. CE 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. CE 
Chicago, Ill. 

SILVER BURDETT CO. CE 
Morristown, N. J. 

WORLD BOOK CO. CE 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Radio and Electronic Parts 


ALLIED RADIO 
Chicago, Ill. 


Records (Disc Resordings) 


RCA VICTOR RECORD DIV. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Reading Training Aids 


READING LABORATORY, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


Replating Sacred Vessels 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, INC. 
Atlanta, Ga. CB 


and Catholic Building and Maintenance — 


Roof Decks 


INSULROCK CO. 
East Rutherford, N. J. 


SHADES, ROOM DARKENING 


FORSE MFG. CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sound Systems 


ALLIED RADIO CORP. 
Chicago 80, Ill. 


Sprinkler Systems, Automatic 


GRINNELL CO. 
Providence 1, R. 
ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER co. 
Wooster, Mass. 


Stage Equipment 


VALLEN, INC. 
Akron 4, Ohio 


Stair Treads 


WOOSTER PRODUCTS, INC. 
Wooster, Ohio 


Shelving Steel 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 
Warren, Penna. 


Tape Recorders 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO. 
Racine, Wis. 


Teaching Aids 


BREMNER-DAVIS PHONICS 
Wilmette, III. 

IVY CORPORATION 
Montclair, N. J. 

WRIGLEY, JR., WM. CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Vacuum System, Central 


SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


Vegetable Pealer 


UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIES 
Somerville, Mass. 


Valves, Flush 


SLOAN VALVE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Waterproofing 


STANDARD DRY WALL CO. 
New Eagle, Penn. 


Wood Carvings 


BENDIX-CARVINGS, INC. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


are publications of Joseph F. Wager, [ne. 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Harsro 


The name HARBRO stands for 
singular quality unsurpassed in value... 
the preferred brand of Catholic schools 
everywhere. Insist on Harbro when 
your dealer calls or sends his catalog. 
The Harbro label is your guarantee of 
the finest—most reasonably priced, 


and delivered on time. 


Available at Harbro Dealers, 
Leading Church Goods Suppliers 
Throughout the United States. 


ARBRO 6 
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MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR KDLTORIAL 


BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mrs. Le Boeur, a teacher at Holy Names Academy, 
Seattle, who is the mother of two daughters in Catholic 
grade schools, writes a constructive essay on bridging 
the gap between home and school (America, Novem- 
ber 15, 1958). She begins by saying frankly that Cath- 
olics don’t know enough about their schools. There is 
need of better communication between Catholic homes 
and Catholic schools. It seems to the writer that a sort 
of “serge curtain” surrounds the parish convent like 
a ten-foot wall. Catholic fathers and mothers are taken 
to task for their reluctance to establish a first contact 
with their child’s teacher. This reluctance is the result 
of a kind of reverential fear of all Sisters. This fear 
seems to impede communication between teacher and 
parent, but it does not “always prevent the same Cath- 
olic from criticizing the Sisters loudly and eloquently 
when they are not around.” Certainly, an adult parent 
is acting in a childish manner when he or she makes 
the recollection of some unpleasant experience in his 
or her childhood contact with Sisters an excuse for a 
hostile attitude toward the teacher of his or her child 
fifteen or twenty years later. Parents are expected to 
be reasonably mature, and ‘so are teachers. 

Good public relations on the part of the school 
would suggest that opportunity be given parents to 
discuss the welfare of their child with the teacher of 
that child. The parent sometimes feels rebuffed be- 
cause she has called when “Sister is at prayer.” If 
parents are informed regarding the place and time that 
they may meet the Sisters, the hours appointed will be 
observed. Mrs. Le Boeuf suggests adding a schedule 
of the Sisters’ free time to the other information which 
is sent to parents at the beginning of the school year. 

It is well for both parent and teacher to remember 
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that children cannot be trusted to carry oral messages 
accurately from one to the other. When a child’s mes- 
sage places either teacher or parent in a bad light, no 
action should be taken until teacher and parent have 
a conference. Both need to remember that they share 
a common faith and have a common interest in the 
welfare of a particular child. When a conference is 
opened on this basis it will be productive of good 
results. 

Better communication is devoutly to be wished. 
Certainly the establishment of a closer relationship 
between parent and teacher will do away with the 
snap judgment and idle criticisms that are heard at 
the supermarket or over the back fence. If, during 
American Education Week or any other week chosen 
for the purpose, parents are given an opportunity to 
have with the teacher a personal conference of ten 
minutes much good will be accomplished. Parent- 
teacher groups do not always provide the opportunity 
for such meetings of the parent and the teacher. 
“Parent-Teacher group do not always serve their stated 
purpose. . . far from bringing the parents and school 
authorities together, some groups act as a barrier to 
any exchange of ideas.” 

Frequently the economic and social aspects take up | 
the entire time of the organization, and nothing is 
done to establish better rapport between parents and 
school. The experience of some pastors and superiors 
has led them to the conclusion that the private confer- 
ence between the child’s parent and his teacher is the 
best method of bringing about an understanding. 
Group discussions between parents and teachers as 
to the methods and procedures which serve our chil- 
dren’s needs does reveal “a surprising lack of una- 
nimity among parents themselves.” Properly conducted 
panel discussions could be made a source of much 
light and understanding. 

Mrs. Le Boeuf accepts as one of the best suggestions 
thus far offered for better communication a plan 
offered by Sister Ritamary, C.H.M., editor of the Sister 
Formation Bulletin. Sister Ritamary urged the schedul- 
ing of panel discussions made up of Sisters, clergy, and 
laity to deal with basic issues of mutual concern. 
Typical of the topics suggested are the influence of 
home and school in the education of the child, home 
and school concepts of authority, and the role of the 
home and school in encouraging religious vocations. 
Much good can come from guided discussions of this 
type. They permit an exchange of ideas rather than an 
exchange of grievances. Under the direction of a skill- 
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ful moderator, the panel discussion is a powerful 
medium of communication between home and school. 


POWER FOR THE TEACHER 


MANY EXCELLENT THINGS are said in a manual of prac- 
tices and policies prepared in this school year by the 
principal of Our Lady Queen of Peace School, Detroit. 
There is a section entitled “Keys to a Happier School 
Year.” The teachers are bidden to examine and make 
use of the six keys: voice control, consistency, preplan- 
ning, organization, faith in children, attainable stan- 
dards. 

A low voice and clearly enunciated speech, the man- 
ual tells us, are evidence of good control and great re- 
serve power. A low voice is much easier on the nerves 
and holds the attention of students. Shakespeare’s 
words are classic: “Her voice was ever soft, gentle and 
low, an excellent thing in woman.” A monotonous or 
high-pitched voice tires every listener. It is suggested 
that each teacher have her voice recorded. This re- 
cording is best made when the teacher is unaware of 
the fact. A record of one’s voice convinces him that 
he should never be sarcastic, rude, or revengeful in 
his correction of children. 

Consistency is the second key. All who deal with 
children learn that they must set standards for chil- 
dren’s conduct and allow no infraction of these stand- 
ards to go unpunished. A few basic rules, firmly en- 
forced, will work wonders. If children react unfavor- 
ably to the punishments meted out, it may be time 
for the teacher to examine her correction methods. 
Lack of consistency in the enforcement of rules is mir- 
rored in such remarks as “Must I tell you again?” 
“Don't you ever listen?” Few crises arise in the class- 
room of a teacher who maintains an equable, imper- 
turbable disposition. 

Pre-planning is the third key. The teacher who has 
“things well organized with all necessary materials 
ready,” will plan easily and effectively. Record the 
plan for the day by writing the daily program on the 
board and listing special events in a “News” corner. 
An occasional change of pace averts loss of control 
and pupil restlessness. The program must be flexible; 
the experienced teacher plans adequately to meet 
emergencies. Plans made on the spur of the moment 
cause disorder and dissatisfaction. St Paul’s axiom ap- 
plies here, “Fiant omnia decenter et secundum ordi- 

The fourth key proposed is organization. The wise 
teacher avoids all opportunity for disorder. Parent in- 
terviews are permitted after class hours and by ap- 
pointment only. No teacher is permitted to discuss pu- 
pil problems with parents during class time. Pupils 
running hither and thither during class time interfere 
with effective learning. Every teacher should know 
when and why a child is out of the room, and time his 
absence. Much potential disorder is nipped in the bud 
when the teacher accompanies her children to the 
playground, the halls, the rest rooms, the auditorium. 
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Faith in children, the fifth key, gives the teacher a 
facility in handling disciplinary problems. Act as if 
you expected the best from your pupils, not the worst, 
Always start the class on a note of commendation, ap- 
preciation, or anticipation of good things to come. 
Convince the children that you love them. Make it 
clear that you teach because you want to help children, 
Read pedagogical material that wili enlighten you on 
the understanding of children. When you concentrate 
on their good qualities, the bad habits of your pupils 
will gradually disappear. 

The sixth key, attainable standards, makes it pos- 
sible to motivate children easily. Children can under- 
stand the value of good conduct and obedience. The 
ideal of excellent conduct does away with disorder, 
the enemy of progress. Good motivation and presen- 
tation of subject matter promote attention, and atten- 
tion lies at the base of mental power. The successful 
teacher must set up standards of work that will give 
pupils a desire to learn, to work, to achieve. When a 
student becomes busy on his own initiative, he will 
not misbehave. Finally, every set of standards must 
allow for individual differences. When a pupil is 
working within his capacity he usually works well. 

These six keys make for effective teaching and suc- 
cessful learning. 


LASALLIAN DIGEST 


WE WELCOME a new publication in the field of Cath- 
olic education. The Fall 1958 issue is the opening 
number of the Lasallian Digest. It is published quar- 
terly with ecclesiastical approval under the sponsor- 
ship of the Brothers of the Christian Schools in the 
United States, by St. Mary’s College Press, Winona, 
Minnesota. The business office is Mont La Salle, Napa, 
California. (Subscription: $3 a year.) 

The initial number states that this first issue is ded- 
icated, in token of eternal Lasallian gratitude, to the 
beloved Pastor Angelicus Pius XII, who as Cardinal 
Secretary of State was Protector of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools from 1933 to 1939, receiving the 
Relics of St. La Salle in the Eternal City in 1937, and 
as Sovereign Pontiff beatified Brother Benilde in 1948, 
proclaimed Saint La Salle Patron of All Teachers in 
1950, and created and organized the Lasallian Institute 
of Higher Studies, “Jesus Magister,” at the Pontifical 
Lateran University; and to his successor, His Holiness 
Pope John XXIII, former Chaplain of Lasallian St. 
Joseph’s College in Rome. 

Immediately following this dedication are letters 
from the Superior General of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, and from Brother Robert of Mary, 
F.S.C., editor of Lasallian Digest. The editor tells us 
that the Digest originated in the mind of dynamic 
Brother Ulbertus Alfred, Provincial of California. 
Readers of THe Catuo.ic Epucator will remember 
Brother U. Alfred as a contributor to its pages. The 
opening essay in this first issue is a reprint of Richard 
(Continued on page 468) 
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By the late BROTHER JEROME H. PARR, S.M. 





Vocations to the Teaching Brotherhoods 


More brothers—intelligent, solidly trained, self-effacing men 
who devote themselves without reserve to the education of 
Catholic boys—are needed today. American boys from our 
Catholic high schools must be won over to the profession of 
teaching under vows, to help our bishops and priests train 
leaders in every field of endeavor. 


The late Brother Parr was formerly dean of engineering at the 
University of Dayton. 


IN ITS PROGRAM of Catholic Action, the church needs 
lay leaders in the fields of apologetics, science, tech- 
nology, sociology, labor, politics, and military service. 
These future lay leaders must have, at the very least, 
four years of high school training. 

If we want our men qualified to work with the 
Church, we must supply that high school training in 
Catholic high schools. There is no substitute. No boy 
with merely eight grades in a Catholic School can be 
a Catholic leader. If we think that the religious teach- 
ing of the grades is all that we must give our boys, 
the leakage in the ranks of our men from the Church 
will be tremendous. Boys come face to face with adult 
problems of living in their high-school years, and no 
grade school teacher is able to equip them for life 
with all the answers. Any priest and every layman 
knows what these problems are. 

Priests would be the ideal teachers for our Catholic 
high-school boys, if they consecrated themselves for 
life to teaching, and if together with their philosophy, 
Latin and theology, they equipped themselves as 
specialists in the fields of the high-school curriculum. 
In high-school courses of four years, the whole phi- 
losophy of Catholic living must come to grips with 
many phases of American life or our young people are 
not really being prepared. 


More Brothers the Solution 


In the face of increasing high-school enrollment, the 
ideal solution is Brothers—intelligent, solidly trained, 
self-effacing men, who devote themselves without re- 
serve to the education of our Catholic boys. American 
boys from our best Catholic homes, young men from 
our Catholic high schools, must be won over to the 
profession of teaching under vows, to help our Bishops 
and priests train leaders in every field of endeavor for 
the future. Brothers who “can take it” in religious dis- 
cipline, in teacher-training, and in the monotonous, 
exacting life of high-school teaching, are the greatest 
need in American Catholic education today. We need 
25,000 young men from the finest Catholic families, 
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who are ready to lead lives of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience with an M.A., an M.S. or a Ph.D. in educa- 
tion and the various fields of college and high-school 
studies, if we want our millions of Catholic young men 
to be ready for the future. 

No half-baked or improvised teachers will do. They 
must meet all modern State standards. There is no 
substitute for the needed top-notch Catholic male 
teacher. The caliber of intelligence, judgment, tact, 
personality and religious devotedness needed in a 
Catholic high school for boys to prepare real leaders is | 
equal to that required to any parish priest today. The 
hardest problem in any parish is the training of boys 
13 to 18 to Catholic thinking, living, and leadership. If 
we want real Catholic men in politics, journalism, labor 
movements, law, medicine, engineering, aviation, the 
Armed Forces, and above all in family life, we cannot 
leave them to chance. Either we must prepare those 
men or take the consequences. The communists in 
Europe have “gone places” in the past 30 years because 
they prepared men for every phase of leadership, from 
labor agitator and journalist to union boss and Minister 
of the Interior. 


Examples Cited 


The stories of two exceptionally successful classes 
in a Catholic high school of a quarter of a century ago 
have recently come to my attention. One graduate of 
a modest class of 33 students tells how the class 
gathered on the silver jubilee of its graduation to cele- 
brate the golden jubilee of religious profession of the‘r 
last homeroom teacher. Every old boy of the class re- 
sponded to the call, and every one but one was 
married to a Catholic girl—and that exception was the 
priest of the class, a novice-master. Two years after, 
a similar reunion took place—another silver jubilee 
class and another golden jubilarian teacher. Thirty 
of 31 responded. One man wired from a San Francisco 
hospital that his doctor refused him permission to go. 
And again every man was married to a Catholic girl 
but one—that man was a teaching Brother! I need 
not expatiate on what is obvious. One of the Military 
Ordinaries in the last war in writing to Bishops and 
Provincials emphasized the point that soldiers who 
had gone through men’s hands in Catholic high schools 
showed a high degree of loyalty to their religious 
duties. 


Not Hindrances 


Our diocesan superintendents of schools and _ all 
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who are responsible for the training of youth should 
face the problem of vocations to the teaching Brother- 
hoods. They must not become hindrances or hurdles 
to such vocations by silence, disdain, or a “why-stop- 
half-way?” discouraging attitude. Perhaps the Brother- 
hoods have not brought out the problem as they 
should have. Perhaps leaders in Catholic education 
have not had the opportunity to face the problem yet. 
But we are beyond the parish school era in America. 
Only one of five Catholic American high-school boys 
is in a Catholic high school today. No wonder Catho- 
lics are not in the upper brackets in statemanship, uni- 
versity teaching, labor, industry, business, and the 
laboratories. Such specialized leadership can come 
only from a school where the teachers have the spe- 
cialized training necessary to arouse the boys’ en- 
thusiasm to enter these fields and to strive to excel in 
them. Such specialized training cannot come from a 
priest’s course in philosophy and theology, and it is 
too much to ask any considerable number of priests be 
given such specialized training after having completed 
their work in philosophy and theology. Such training, 
however, is readily accessible to the teaching Brother, 
who can receive it at the same time the priests are 
receiving their regular training in theology. 


Two Distinct Vocations 


Catholic theology teaches that a vocation to the 
priesthood is distinct from a vocation to the religious 
life. Some men are called to be priests but not Re- 
ligious. Just as women are called to the religious life 
and not to the priesthood, so some men are called by 
God to the religious life and not to the priesthood. If 
this be the Will of God for certain men, who are we 
to oppose the Divine Will be obstinately urging the 
priesthood or by ignoring the vocation to the Brother- 
hood or by discouraging the religious vocation with 
the question, “Why not go the whole way?” The 
Church in her Canon Law not only tolerates religious 
Brotherhoods, she recognizes them canonically and 
fosters their development. Recent papal approvals 
have been given to congregations that approximate 
life in the world. The life of a teaching Brother com- 
mands the practice of humility, self-effacement, de- 
votedness to high ideals, and cooperation with the 
universal work of the Church. The patience required 
of teachers of high-school boys, the capacity to accept 
ingratitude as part-payment here below, the self- 
mastery demanded by the daily program of a re- 
ligious community and a modern school, need no 
comment. If preparing future leaders is a high pro- 
fession, Catholic teachers of the men who will carry 
the standard of the Church into every field of modern 
battle need no eulogy. 

While Bishops are planning the extension of the 
Catholic high-school system, they are being brought 
face to face with the problem of staffing the school 
with the right kind of personnel. Here is a Catholic 
problem in which we may be too late and to few. If 
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our Catholic Sisters cooperate in the campaign for 
vocations to the teaching Brotherhoods, most of the 
problem will be solved. At home and in the mission 
field, “Nova bella elegit Dominus—The Lord chooses 


new wars.” 


Lasallian Digest 
(Continued from page 466 ) 


Gilman’s article in Jubilee (May 1958). Gilman pre- 
sents St. Jean Baptiste De. La Salle as the man who 
“broke with tradition and developed modern methods 
of teaching.” 

Of interest to every teacher are the teaching rules of 
De La Salle, which the editor sets off in italics on page 
12: 


The teacher determines the relative intelligence of 
every pupil in his class. 

He adapts his language and explanations to the 
capacity of his class, and is careful never to 
neglect the duller pupils. 

He makes sure the pupils know the meaning of the 
words they employ. 

He advances from the simple to the complex, from 
the easy to the difficult. 

He makes it a special point to insist greatly on the 
elementary part of each subject; not to advance 
until the pupils are well grounded on what goes 
on before. 

He states but a few principles at a time, but ex- 
plains them well. 

He speaks much to the eyes of the pupil, making 
use of the blackboard. 

He prepares every lesson carefully. 

He places no faulty models or standards before the 
pupils; always speaks to them in a sensible 
manner, expressing himself in correct language, 
and with clearness and precision. 

He asserts nothing without being positively cer- 
tain of its truth, especially as regards facts, defi- 
nitions, or principles. 


Under the pen name Augusta L. Francis is presented 
an article of the late Mother Mary St. Luke of the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus, in which she sketches 
the symbolism of the Motherhouse at Rome. Brother 
Clair Battersby, well-known writer on St. John Baptiste 
De La Salle, presents a short account of an affectionate 
Lasallian tradition among the people of Boulogne. 
Brother U. Alfred, the moving spirit of the Lasallian 
Digest, writes on the problem of developing intellectual 
Catholics. “Briefly,” he concludes, “if we get away from 
some of our picayune concepts of what constitutes an 
education, the probability is that we would find the 
answer even for the slow students. They too can be 
intellectuals according to their capacity, because they 
have intellects!” The twelve remaining articles will 
pique the interest of the reader. Teachers in particular 
will wish to read an essay that takes as its theme the 

(Continued on page 476) 
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By SISTER M. CARMEL, C.S.A. 


Principal, Immaculate Conception High School, Elmhurst, Illinois 





Guidance for Emotional Maturity 


Are teachers helping to stabilize young men and women so 
that they will be able in the future to face agreeable and 
disagreeable situations with emotional maturity? What good 
will it be to produce intellectual giants but spiritual and 
emotional pygmies? Who is to give guidance for emotional 
control and what qualifications are requisite? ; 


Sister Carmell has a Ph.B. from DePaul University and an M.A. 
major in English from Loyola University. Her contribution 
to Current Events won for her first national prize for "Best 
Method of Teaching Current Events." 


WHEN ONE suRVEYS the fields of human unhappiness 
in our modern society, it is plainly evident that some- 
thing is being left undone in the field of education. 
When so many marriages prove unsuccessful, when 
juvenile delinquency takes such proportions as to 
create a Blackboard Jungle, when psychiatry offices 
become more and more numerous, then a more inten- 
sive study of human nature should be a “must” in 
the high-school program. Idealism runs high in the 
adolescent. The character of the high-school boy and 
girl is still in the making. Can teachers help adolescents 
become the adults they ought to be in their future 
lives? 

This article will not concern itself with factors which 
belong exclusively to those fields which of their neces- 
sity need specialized treatment, such as mental cases 
resulting from poor physical health, or minds that are 
weak and prone to become unbalanced on slight provo- 
cation. Rather it will deal with that emotional maturity 
that can be achieved by countless adolescents in our 
high schools, once they are made aware that to be 
educated one must achieve, not only intellectual, 


physical, and social maturity, but emotional maturity 
as well. 


Standards Kept High 


With the enrollment of Catholic schools becoming 
so large, there is the ever lurking danger of taking care 
only of the obvious. The intellectual standards must be 
kept high. Teachers go about their duties, expending 
themselves on subject matter, algebra, physics, Eng- 
lish, shop and mechanical drawing. Students pass their 
tests and parents are happy. In the meantime high- 
school students are struggling against or giving into 
their inherent qualities, good or bad, which will even- 
tually “make or break” them. What are the teachers 
doing to help stabilize young men and women so that 
they will be able in the future to face agreeable and 
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disagreeable situations with emotional stability? If 
Catholic families have their quota of unhappiness, 
may not some of the blame be laid on Catholic educa- 
tors and administrators? Is not the study of the emo- 
tional life of the student as important as the Malthusian 
Theory in economics or the scanning of poetry in 
literature? What good will it be to produce intellec- 
tual giants but spiritual and emotional pygmies? 

In his encyclical, Pope Pius XI emphasized that 
“,.. Christian education takes in the whole aggregate 
of human life, physical spiritual, intellectual and moral, 
individual, domestic and social. . . .”! In other words, 
the aim of the Catholic school should be to produce an 
integrated personality, one that has spiritual, intellec- 
tual, emotional, social, and physical maturity. To pro- 
duce an integrated personality, the true and finished 
man and woman of character, has always been the aim 
and philosophy of Catholic education. 

The modern tendency in public school education, 
too, is to give more and more thought to thorough 
character building.” 


Not Inclined to Rationalize 


High-school students are not particularly cognizant 
of their emotional life. They are not inclined to ra- 
tionalize concerning it. Very seldom do they analyze 
outbursts of temper, lying habits, moodiness, inability 
to make decisions. With what are they concerned? 
They are concerned with the social graces, how to be- 
come popular, how to become one of the crowd, how 
to excel in dress.* 

Educators recognize and help high-school students 
come to terms with their own bodies, to learn new 
relationships to their age-mates, to achieve independ- 
ence from parents, to achieve social and economic 
status, to acquire self-confidence and a system of 
values.* But do they also recognize that high-school 
students must learn, first of all, to live with themselves, 
know themselves, study themselves, so that they may 
be master of themselves? 

A teacher soon learns that students are individuals, 
each different from the others. After several years of 
teaching experience, “run-in’s” with various adoles- 
cents may make him slightly suspicious of each new 
class that confronts him. A Columbia University pro- 
fessor has summarized it neatly: “That calm, fair- 
haired girl with the cheerful smile may turn out to be 
a cruel satirist with the bite of a rattlesnake.”> To 
which may be added that the slouchy individual of 
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the classroom may be the future park bench-sitters, the 
angry-eyed girl, the future shrew in her own home; the 
silent boy, the moody father; the easy-going lad, the 
man with the roving eye. “Human beings are infinitely 
complex”® but education for emotional control can 
keep many away from realizing an unhappy future. 


Who Is to Give Guidance 


Who shall give guidance for emotional control? Not 
all teachers are prepared for it, either by education or 
by nature. Professional preparation, of course, is funda- 
mental, but not enough. The teacher must be sensi- 
tized to the needs of growing boys and girls.’ Students 
will readily recognize the free and easy approach to 
their analyzation. If the teacher bungles they will 
“guffaw” and give him a “rough time.” If well handled 
they will respond with earnestness. Later, among them- 
selves, in the lunch room and after school, the topics 
handled will still be “red-hot” in conversation, a fine 
tribute to a teacher. Such teacher has stimulated 


thinking. 


Necessary Qualification 


There are many qualifications necessary for a suc- 
cessful guidance program, but the most important fac- 
tor in the whole process is the guide. “He should be a 
person with deep and varied intellectual interests; per- 
sonable, companionable, who likes pupils and is liked 
by them. He should have a sense of values which will 
help pupils understand which of their needs are most 
significant.”* The guide, above all, must be one who 
has self-mastery in his own emotional life and who has 
a deep spirituality which will enable him to look deep 
into the soul of the adolescent and value highly the 
potentiality that God has placed there. He must see 
the man and the woman of tomorrow and work ac- 
cordingly. 

Teachers can readily recognize character traits in 
students. Some may be model individuals, conformists. 
Give them opposition, correction. Even the experienced 
guide may gasp at what he sees. The amount of un- 
adulterated pride and injured feeling, bottled up in 
one little adolescent, may shock even the veteran 
teacher. 

As groundwork for emotional guidance the capital 
vices must never be left out of sight since they are the 
ground work for future frustration. Fhey are pride, 
covetousness, lust, envy, gluttony, anger, and sloth. 
From these stem all the other undesirable character- 
istics that make a man less a man. 


Examples Multiplied 


The following examples can be multiplied. Take 
the sophomore whose record shows fine classwork. Her 
marks are high and teachers consider her a “good bet.” 
One day the principal hands her a detention for an 
infraction of a school rule. Later she is found weeping 
hysterically, beating her hands, and causing general 
commotion. That sophomore, unless given adequate 
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guidance for personal improvement, may be the sel- 
fish wife of tomorrow who will beat her head against 
the kitchen sink because her husband fails to bring 
home her particular brand of bacon. 

2. Then there is the junior who gets a 93% in English 
instead of the usual 94% or better. He contains him- 
self momentarily, but within a day or two he shows a 
moody, disgruntled attitude. The teacher senses it and 
wonders what has happened to the generally gay lad, 
Later it is found out that one point in percentage has 
overthrown his emotional balance wheel. Fifteen years 
hence some patient woman will wonder why she mar. 
ried this moody, childish man. Here a good guidance 
teacher can, by friendliness, sympathy and humor- 
yes, humor—direct the lad in taking an inventory of 
himself. At least the boy will then stand a chance. 

3. In the senior class is the eighteen year old who 
trips over the feet of another member of the class. A 
flash fight ensues! If in due time the boy marries and 
raises a family, his little daughter will hide in the closet 
because “Daddy is mad and I can’t stand to see him 
hit Mommy.” 

4. Finally there is the classic example of the meticu- 
lous lad who was obsessed with the idea that the boys 
whispered about him in class concerning his personal 
cleanliness. Fortunately he confided this mental dis- 
turbance to his teacher, only, however, after much 
choking and stumbling. She was able to convince him 
to the contrary. But, she pointed out, not body odor 
was his failing, but touchiness and suspiciousness. 


Instances can be multiplied in which meannesses of § 


human nature rear their heads like ugly snakes. 
Shakespeare saw them individually and wrote his 
tragedies. Suspicion made Othello kill his Desdemona. 
Our students, in years to come, may never stand trial 
for murder in a court of justice, yet they may become 
guilty of murder—murder of affections, murder of love, 
murder of generosity, murder of happy homes. 


A buzz session in Freshman English at St. Joseph 
High School, Fremont, Ohio. The discussion centers on 
personality problems relative to fiction and real life. 
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Effective Methods 


Effective methods for helping students to know 
themselves are group instruction and individual in- 
struction. In the case instances cited, individual guid- 
ance is necessary. It must always be given with kind- 
ness, understanding, and humor, if humor comes 
naturally. The group instruction should be held regu- 
larly once a week, followed by a free and easy round- 
table discussion. When interest lags, stop. Generally 
only one quality of character should be handled at one 
meeting; however, all its positive and negative aspects 
must be explored. At the first meeting the lead ques- 
tion might be: “Do teen-agers ever give thought to 
self-improvement?” How? When? That question 
centers discussion on themselves. Adolescents are 
eager for adulthood, hence a follow-up question might 
be: “How can you tell that you are becoming an 
adult?” The class then can be told that psychologists 
give tests to determine whether or not a person is an 
adult, and clients pay good money to take them. The 
guidance instructor then produces a running survey of 
signs of emotional immaturity culled from a number of 
psychological treatises. For instance, the following 
test questions of immaturity that occur most frequently 
are: 


1. Do you indulge in angry outbursts? nurse grudges? 
dwell on what you consider injustices? 

2. Are you hesitant in making decisions? 

3. Do you dodge responsibility? 

4. Do you explain failures by giving alibis? 

5. Are you unable to face reality? 

6. Do you act mainly for personal pleasure and for 
some immediate good? 

7. Are you unable to make reasonable compromises? 

8. Are you unwilling to make an effort to see the point 
of view of those who disagree with you? 

9. Are you one who wants much, but gives little? 

10. Do you think you are always misunderstood, yet 
never misunderstand others? 

ll. Do you react vehemently, even explosively, to 
ordinary emotional stimuli? 

12. Are you overly dependent on others? much given 
to fear? and to daydreaming? 

13. Do you shrink from and avoid self-sacrifice? 

14. Are you impatient of distressing situations? 


These questions give the students something very defi- 
nite to work on. The answers to them—(a) never, (b) 
occasionally, or (c) as often as not—determine their 
emotional age, or the difference between childishness 
and adulthood.® 
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All Must Cooperate 


Schools may have a guidance program, but unless 
all teachers cooperate with it, much of its effectiveness 
is lost. In fact, as one person put it, the only way in 
which guidance can be effective is: when it is done by 
teachers. 


The only solution that has worked has been 
person-to-person education, a personality working 
on personalities with the curriculum as the lever. 
Let us remember that most of us secure jobs which 
require little specific technical or academic train- 
ing other than attitudes and personality traits. 
We learn on the job. The success or failure of the 
pupil both on the job and at school depends not 
so much on his I.Q. or on the breadth and depth of 
the curriculum as it does on the school’s ability to 
develop the emotional and moral maturity of the 
pupil and to train him to meet the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune. That means all of 
us, not special counselors, must be aware of and 
work to remedy his maladjustments and emotional 
disturbances whatever their cause.'® 


Finally, the more adolescents become conscious of 
the importance of emotional maturity, the more adult 
they will become. Having acquired a knowledge of 
self, they will have better understanding how to stand 
up to frustration and disappointment, how to handle 
their joys and their pleasures, how to sympathize with 
the weaknesses of others. Emotional maturity will give 
them dignity. 

In giving guidance for emotional maturity let every 
teacher remember the words of a famous educator: 
“A pupil is God’s gift to us. What we help him to be- 
come is our gift to God.”!! 


*Pope Pius XI, “Christian Education of Youth,” The Five 
Great Encyclicals (New York: The Paulist Press, 1939), p. 36. 

* Harl R. Douglass, “The Modern High School Curriculum,” 
The School Review, LXIII, No. I (January, 1955), p. 17. 

’“The Expanding Role of Education,” American Association 
of School Administrators, Twenty-Sixth Yearbook ( Washington, 
D. S., 1948), p. 69. 

‘Stephen M. Corey, “The Developmental Tasks of Youth,” 
The American High School, (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1950), p. 46. 

5 Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1950). ° Ibid., p. 46. 

7“The Expanding Role of Education,” op. cit., p. 69. 

* Victor M. Houston, “A Neglected Aspect of Guidance,” 
School Executive, LX, No. 2 (October, 1940), p. 32. 

® Gerald Kelly, “Emotional Maturity,” Review for Religious, 
No. 3 (Reprint Series). 

Charles A. Tonsor, “Has Education Changed?,” The Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
38, No. 200 (February, 1954), p. 86. 

" Brother Arthur Philip, “Vocational Guidance by the Class- 
room Teacher,” Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, 50, No. 1 (August, 1955), p. 382. 





By REV. JOSEPH A. McCOY, S.M. 
2056 East 107th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


The Religious Teacher Looks at Marriage 


To convey the right attitude toward marriage the religious 
needs first to have acquired it. The author holds that the 
sublimity of the religious vocation is in no way served by try- 
ing to lesson the dignity of marriage. 


Father McCoy was introduced to our readers in October 1957. 
He has been teaching for most of his religious life in high 
schools conducted by the Marianists. He has an M.A. from 
Catholic University of America. At present he teaches at 
Cathedral Latin School, Cleveland. 


SOME YEARS AGO a young religious teacher happened 
upon a paragraph in his reading which started him 
thinking upon the place marriage holds in God’s 
scheme of things. He went to a young priest and asked 
some questions about marriage and its position among 
the seven Sacraments. After a while the young priest 
began to talk about getting up at two o'clock in the 
morning to walk the baby. A little of such talk went 
a long way with this teacher and he finally went off 
wondering where a Catholic priest had picked up a 
rather distorted mentality. For this priest had given 
the impression of looking upon babies as undesirable 
nuisances. His second effort was more successful as 
the second priest he approached promised to pray for 
his perseverance in the religious life. Being a per- 
sistent chap he tried a third time and he was told 
that marriage was such a miserable institution that 
God granted the pleasures of sex in it so that, somehow 
or other, people might be able to see it through. It 
was only on his fourth attempt that this young re- 
ligious teacher received the dogmatic explanations he 
had been seeking. 


Veiling Something Sacred 


Now the most alarming thing about this incident is 
that it is true. It happened to this writer, and it is 
indeed too bad that it could have happened at all. It 
is from us, priests and religious teachers, that lay people 
get their ideas about marriage, and if we harbor the 
thought, even unconsciously, that marriage is for sec- 
ond-rate Catholics, we pass this thought on to the boys 
whom we teach who are to be the fathers of families 
in the near future. For example, in speaking of modesty 
it is very important that we remember that modesty 
does not consist in hiding something we are ashamed 
of, but in veiling something that is held sacred. Any- 
thing sacred must be covered, or unveiled only at a 
sacred moment, like the chalice at Mass. In this manner 
it is out of place for a woman to reveal herself, let us 
say, on television, not because the body of a woman is 
unclean or impure, but precisely because it is too 
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sacred, meant for too holy a purpose to be flaunted be- 
fore the eyes of the world, or exposed in every parlor 
and poolroom in the country. Almost any priest could 
tell about tragedies in married life which could have 
been prevented if the couple, particularly the wife, 
had acquired a proper, that is an elevated approach to 
the use of sex in married life. Call what we are attack- 
ing Puritanical or Jansenistic or what you will, it is to 
be condemned; the fact that it may be found in some 
Catholic families or in some Catholic countries does 
not make it Catholic. 

Yet Catholic teachers who are themselves unmarried 
often seem to take a Jansenistic view of the state or 
at least to adopt an attitude towards it that can be 
called merely condoning. The “condoning” attitude ex- 
presses itself somewhat like this, “If you cannot make 
the sacrifices required of a life of virginity, then God, 
in His goodness, has allowed you to marry.” 


Called to the Married State 


This attitude contains the seed of one error that can 
do a lot of harm—that the married life does not call 
for much sacrifice. It would be truer to say that some 
people are called to a total donation. of themselves to 
God and to their neighbor by a call to the religious life 
and a life of total celibacy, and some other people are 
called to a total donation of themselves to God and to 
their neighbor by a call to the married state. 

Nowadays it is important for our Catholic young 
men to realize that in marrying they are entering upon 
a state of life that calls for a tremendous amount of 
self-control, self-denial, and downright heroic gener 
osity, at least at times. Undoubtedly the religious life 
calls for more. Undoubtedly to belong wholly to God 
in the life of virginity is nobler than to belong to Him, 
at least in some way, through another person. Yet, the 
fact that there is something holier than marriage, somé 
thing tremendously above marriage, does not detr 
from the sublimity of this sacrament, and of tho 
things which make it so wonderful, and which also 
make the husband and wife the cooperators with 
Holy Trinity in the creation of a human being. 

How grateful we should be to our own parents t 
they loved one another, and in that love brought 
into this world. 


Education, the End 


Much more than that, the end of procreation is, 





St. Thomas says, education. The Catholic father an@ 
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mother have far more to communicate than life of the 
body. They will live on in their children; from them 
their children will learn what life is. The personal edu- 
cation of their children is their own God-given right. 
Parents feel, quite correctly, that they are shapers of 
destiny, co-workers with Almighty God. 

It is this work of education, the end of procreation, 
which the parents have entrusted to us Catholic 
teachers. It is no small thing for a dad to sit at home 
at the supper table and to bring up a question about 
religion and to have his son who goes to a Catholic 
school give him a satisfactory and simple answer. The 
dad feels that he is living over once again a more satis- 
factory life in this young man. Parents often relate with 
pride such little incidents that have happened in 
their homes, and while it is the mother who does the 
talking, it is the father who lives again in that boy. 

Indeed, the marriage of Joseph and Mary was fruit- 
ful, not in the generation of Jesus, but in His education. 
What a staggering thought, Mary and Joseph educat- 
ing the second Person of the Trinity—in His humanity 
of course. We religious teachers take over a large part 
of this responsibility for fathers and mothers. Let us 
live up to this tremendous responsibility. 


We Are Instruments 


All of us know that we are instruments in the spirit- 
ual generation of Christ. Our vow of chastity is in one 
sense our vow of zeal. This body of ours becomes the 
sacramental means, through our vow of chastity, by 
which Christ comes down and lives once more in this 
world. A boy is in the state of sin. Through our words, 
our teaching, our example, through some simple thing 
he is brought back to the state of grace. Christ is born 
in that boy, and we are his father. This spiritual and 


Great Falls (Montana) Central Catholic High School 
sophomore, Theresa Nelson, models a Marylyke fashion. 
Scene is at The Paris (department store) Style Show 
held at the school in Fall. The store had 

requested this fashion review to let the girls 

know that the store had heeded the request to stock 
dresses and formals meeting Marylyke standards. 


supernatural generation is more important, more diffi- 
cult, and more sublime than the natural generation and 
education of the child entrusted to the parents, just 
as our vocation is more sublime than theirs. 

But the sublimity of our vocation is in no way served 
by trying to lessen the dignity of marriage. Such an 
attitude is contrary to the teachings of the Church. 

It is Saint Paul who speaks of marriage as a great 
sacrament (mystery) in his Epistle to the Ephesians. 
In what does this mystery consist? In this, that it is a 
figure of what our Savior did Himself. “For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother and shall 
cleave to his wife. And they shall be two in one flesh. 
This is a great sacrament: but I speak in Christ and 
in the Church” (Eph. 5, 31). 

Christ left His Father when He took our flesh and 
came to earth. He left His Mother when He died on 
the Cross, giving her to Saint John; and His death was 
the price that He paid for His Spouse, the Church. He 
took to Himself, His Spouse, Holy Mother the Church, 
and these two became one, for the Church is Christ’s 
Mystical Body. 

It is not correct, of course, to say that Christ’s union 
with the Church is a type of marriage, rather it is the 
other way, that the union of husband and wife is a 
type of the union between Christ and His Church. 
The union of Christ with the Church is fruitful in 
bringing souls to eternal life; Christ has but one 
Spouse, Holy Church; the union of Christ and His 
Church is eternal and will never be broken. Neverthe- 
less, after having made all the parallels we can, we 
are still compelled to say with St. Paul: “This is a great 
mystery”; that the union of man and woman is so 
wonderful that it is a type of the union existing be- 
tween Christ and His Church, His own Mystical Body. 


Upholds Sanctity of Matrimony 


A long time ago the great German non-Catholic psy- 
chologist, Foerster, wrote that the sanctity of matri- 
mony in the world was upheld by the celibacy of 
Catholic priests and Religious. We offer to the world 
a challenge they find hard to accept. After the war, the 
chancellor of one of our archdioceses told the writer 
about a young man who had been very successful in 
business, had married, and had gone overseas. He re- 
turned to find himself wealthy—and without a wife. 
His wife of a few months, an apparently decent Catho- 
lic girl, had run off with another man. This young man 
was, in those days, and no doubt is today, leading a 
single life, unable to marry again, wealthy, young and 
capable in every way. There is something mysterious 
in this surely, for God has chosen him to be a testimony 
to the sanctity of Christian marriage. His whole life is 
a sacrifice offered up to God for something that he him- 
self will never know. All of us have met men who are 
living out their lives in similar circumstances, and it is 
always impressive to see how uncomplaining they are. 
Without being able to express it, they have the con- 

(Continued on page 476) 





By SISTER ANN DENNIS 
Box 385 Pittsburg, Kansas 


Journalism—Curriculum Stepchild 


A plea for high-school journalism to be recognized as an im- 
portant part of the high-school curric slum. Many administrators 
do not understand the real values of a school paper; hence, 
they do not appreciate the significance of the role played by 
adviser and staff. 


“SHE HAS TO HAVE another credit; let her take journal- 
ism.” 

“He can’t learn, but he likes to run errands. Put him 
on the staff of the school paper and let him collect ads.” 

These and similar remarks, often voiced by prin- 
cipals and superintendents, indicate that they do not 
understand the purpose or the real values of a school 
newspaper. Apparently they consider it mere “busy- 
work” for idlers or dullards who are ineligible for the 
so-called “solid” subjects. Or, they regard it as a hobby 
for a few students who may or may not have a flair 
for writing. At best they consider the school paper a 
harmless and popular medium for publicizing student 
opinion, rumor, and gossip, or school events with which 
everyone is already familiar. 

Again, a principal will tell a teacher, “You know 
youll have the school paper this year.” 

“But I’ve never even read a book on journalism,” the 
teacher protests. 

“Well, someone has to take it, and you're an English 
teacher.” 


Qualification 


No educator would consider a teacher eligible to 
direct the band because she taught violin or voice. No 
school would hire a drama coach who had not had 
some training or experience in dramatic art, and cer- 
tainly no principal would offer a contract to a football 
coach who had never studied the game. But in the 
field of school publications, administrators seem little 
concerned about whether or not the “coach” has had 
any particular training, experience, or qualification. 
They seem to have the idea that the students collect 
the news, the advisor corrects the grammar and spell- 
ing, and the printer does the rest. 

Again, students try out for music, dramatics, and 
athletics. Then, applicants are screened. But too often 
they are “put” into a journalism class or on the staff 
of school publications because they have to be put 
somewhere. It sometimes happens too, that administra- 
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tors consider the paper a luxury. There is money for 
musical instruments, band suits, stage properties, and 
of course athletic equipment, but none for a school 
paper. Funds cannot be wasted on a toy for the amuse- 
ment of a few who like to “fool around with things.” 


Of Multiple Value 


Contrary to these current beliefs and practices, jour- 
nalism and the school newspaper are definitely useful 
and valuable not only to the student and to the school, 
but to the community as well. No activity in the high 
school offers the student more opportunity for char- 
acter and personality development than journalism 
with its accompanying work on student publications, 
The page editors must use tact in dealing with writers, 
Writers must learn to write and rewrite according to 
suggestions and criticisms of the editors. All must 


cooperate with the editor-in-chief and the adviser. The | 


absolute need of meeting the dead-line teaches perse- 
verance and punctuality. Proofreading, fitting the gal- 
lies to the dummy, writing head lines and cut lines 
develop attention to details. Working.together toward 
a common goal of getting out a worthy publication, 
without friction, teaches students the fine art of getting 
along with people—a first requisite in any field. 


Promotes Student Growth 


Chances to talk with important people, to work with 
business men in the production of something worth 
while, promotes the student’s growth and achievement. 
Most of these contacts, perhaps, will be through adver- 
tising. Here he must convince himself and then the 
business man that advertising in the school paper is 
not merely a gesture of good will, but an investment. 
Every dollar spent in advertising brings back many 
dollars in sales. Advertising increases store traffic be 
c.use parents and patrons buy from merchants who 
advertise in the school paper. In the store these cus 
tomers often see and buy articles other than those 
advertised. 

To ensure that the ad will be considered an invest 
ment and not a donation, the student should discour 
age “compliments of” requests. He should be ready 
with suggestions for an attractive sales bait. For ex- 
ample: “Time Out of Joint? Let Bud set it right. Bring 
your time piece to Benelli’s. The store at the sign of 
the clock.” To the young lady wanting a formal for 
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the Prom the following should be helpful. “Prom ‘n Aid 
Be ladylike in our Marylike formals.” 


Spur Originality 


Such ads really stimulate trade and these business 
contacts are, for young people, character blocks. They 
spur initiative, originality, and self-reliance—indispen- 
sable characteristics for one who would succeed in life. 

Another important value of journalism is that it 
teaches young people to think clearly and write con- 
vincingly. It affords an opportunity for self-expression, 
a test of their ability to get their ideas across to the 
reader. Seeing their own composition in print, know- 
ing that it is read not only by fellow students but also 
by hundreds of outsiders is powerful motivation. 

Best of all, these benefits are not seasonable but a 
vital educational force throughout the year. Their ef- 
fects will be helpful for life. 

Furthermore, the paper is a factor in building morale. 
It focuses student attention on activities that enrich 
their school life. It can also acquaint readers with little 
known facts about the school and the students. A col- 
umn headed Did You Know?, It’s a Fact, Stray Bits, or 
the like can list several small items of large interest. 


interpret for Community 


Editorials and features can publicize and interpret 
the educational program to the community, thereby 
creating a favorable public opinion. At St. Mary’s High 
School, Wichita, Kansas, a delegate to Girl’s State was 
rejected because she was a Negro. The school paper, 
The Spotlight, carried a hot editorial denouncing the 
rejection as un-American and un-Christian. The staff, 
of which the Negro girl was a member, sent a copy to 
the offending judges. The latter withdrew their rejec- 
tion and wrote the girl a letter of apology. 

When St. Mary’s parish, Pittsburg, Kansas, cele- 
brated its diamond jubilee, the school paper carried a 
feature giving the highlights of the beginnings of the 
parish. Calling attention to the tall steeple of the 
present church, the story cited the legend concerning 
it. The first resident pastor, the legend goes, on com- 
ing to town could not find the Catholic church. Then 
and there he resolved that he would build a church 
whose spire could be seen across the city. 

Informative features and intelligent editorials on 
current events stimulate independent thinking and 
research on the part of the students, and provide pleas- 
urable reading for patrons. Thus the school is linked 
with the community. 


Finances 


Good products are expensive. Admittedly, school 
publications present a financial consideration. Printing 
costs have arisen alarmingly. Pictures and cuts are not 
cheap. Yet, where there’s a will there’s a way even in 
the publishing business. Anyone conversant with Cath- 
olic school finance knows that God’s ways are many 
and devious, but He’s a wonderful business partner. 
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First of all, there is the general school fund. The 
school supports the band, athletics, and other “neces- 
sary” extra-curricular projects. Why, therefore, should 
it not support the paper? Most schools charge the 
students an activity fee. Part of this money justifiably 
could be and often is appropriated to publications. A 
plan whereby school funds are appropriated for part 
of the expense and those in charge are responsible for 
the rest, strikes a happy balance between school and 
adviser responsibility. 


Concerted Drive 


Since most of the income will be from advertising 
and subscriptions, a concerted drive for these should 
be held early in the school year. Making the drive 
a contest increases enthusiasm. The King and Queen 
form is very effective because it appeals to the stu- 
dents’ love for the spotlight. 


Living proof that industry has a place for lady 
scientists, too, is Margaret McMahon. Analytical 
chemist at the Brackenridge Works of 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., she is explaining 
steel making to girls at St. John Baptist, 
Lawrenceville, Pa., as part of the Teacher's Exchange 
Day Program. She explained to the students how 

her work as a chemist is linked with steel making. 


If the school is smali, it might be more desirable for 
each student to work for himself. In comparatively 
large schools, however, it is more practical to vote for 
candidates from each home room. Each room then 
works for its candidates. In a special public ceremony 
the winners are crowned King and Queen. Public 
recognition of students’ efforts pleases them and their 
parents, advertises the paper, and thus creates good 
will and understanding. 

Of course we can expect that the ever-present stu- 
dent mischievousness will come to the fore in a con- 
test. A joke it obviously was, when their choice of 
candidate was Tommy-—fat, unkempt, and something 
of a stoic. His running mate, to be sure, was pretty, 
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dainty, and charming. Flattered at the honor, Tommy 
scoured the countryside for ads and subscriptions— 
and won! Beaming with pride and band-box grooming, 
he sat on the stage enthroned with his royal partner. 
With pomp and ceremony befitting the occasion, they 
were crowned King Thomas and Queen Joan. The joke 
had boomeranged upon the makers. 


Appeal to Alumni 


Good bait for more subscriptions and an effective 
means of keeping the interest of former students is an 
alumni column in the paper. Reading that Jim Jones, 
class of 46, is making upward strides with an oil 
company in Tulsa, prompts Becky Blythe to write of 
her own prosperity. She married Dick Haynes, both in 
the 1944 class. Dick is now manager of his father’s 
sheep ranch in Colorado and does very well. She adds 
that Dicky, Jr., is in third grade, Sandra likes kinder- 
garten, and Micky (short for Michele) will be two in 
August. She likes to read about old friends and sends 
two subscriptions. 

So, it is obvious that lack of money is not a sound 
excuse for not having a school paper. Properly man- 
aged, it can be self-supporting. 


Integral to Curriculum 


Are such “goings on” justified? Do they waste school 
time, divert students’ attention and interest from their 
studies? The educative value of participating in extra- 
curricular activities is so universally recognized that 
some of these are hardly “extra” but an integral part 
of the curriculum. The school that discounts the poten- 
tial benefits of a journalism program discounts a vital 
part of secondary education. The importance of a 
school paper cannot be overemphasized. It gives stu- 
dents meaningful experience in a worth-while field of 
communication. It is an effective public relations agent 
for the school. 

But until these benefits are more generally under- 
stood by principals and superintendents, little impor- 
tance will be attached to high-school journalism. Ad- 
visers and staff will be pick-ups with no particular 
qualification or training. The paper will be just an- 
other project to be dropped or not even started if 
finances are low. 

At present the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish is working on this needed reform. The Council 
hopes to make journalism a requirement for English 
majors. If this goal is achieved and teachers of English 
are required to have credit in journalism, then that 
subject will come into its own. It will be given a re- 
spected place in the department of English. No longer 
will it be the stepchild of the high-school curriculum. 


Religious Teacher Looks at Marriage 
(Continued from page 473) 


viction that there is something very great and noble 
in the life that they are living, in the sacrifice of their 
own personal happiness for the sanctity of the Catholic 
family. 


One, But Not Ultimate Goal 


In a somewhat different way we also sacrifice the 
married life in order to uphold it. This is not the ulti- 
mate goal of our vow of chastity, which is higher and 
greater than this, but it is one of the goals. It should 
encourage us not only to remain chaste but also to give 
good example, not to give the impression of trying 
to take back in crumbs some of the entire loaf which 
we deliberately and of our own free will give up when 
we take our vows. This does not mean we cannot have 
friends who are women. Many saints have had very 
deep friendships of this nature—St. Francis and St. 
Clare—St. Jerome and Paula—St. Francis de Sales and 
St. Jane, among many. Often, indeed, such a friend- 
ship can be a spur to greater love for God as it was for 
these saints. But it does mean that a man, or a woman, 
who has common sense and a correct view of sex will 
respect it for what it is—something sacred, something 
too great and too important not to be taken seriously. 

Possibly in his attitude towards marriage the re- 
ligious teacher reveals his innermost self more clearly 


than in any other way. It does not matter much what . 


we say. What we think, to change Emerson’s aphorism 
a bit, shouts so loudly that students cannot hear what 
we say. 

Most of our students are looking forward to mar- 
riage, making plans, dreaming about the home they 
will have. Let us congratulate them on their plans 
and respect them for their Christian ideals. Christian 
marriages are all made in heaven. 


Lasallian Digest 
(Continued from page 468 ) 


fact that many children are misunderstood. Those who 
deal with boys will read with interest Brother Finbar’s 
development of the proposition, “There may be such a 
thing as a bad boy.” Appropriately, the final article in 
this first issue gathers together some excerpts from the 
discourse of Pope Pius XII on religious institutes, trans- 
lated by Brother Elrick Paul, F.S.C., of Elkins Park, 
Pennsylvania. The department entitled “Lasallian 
Notes” presents matters of prime interest to Christian 
Brothers. A number of book reviews concludes the 
issue. 
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By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 


Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick Rd., St. Louis 19, Mo. 


The Story of the New Testament 


The Epistle 
to the Ephesians 


This is one of four epistles written by St. Paul in chains— all 
gems in their own sparkling way. Written as a circular letter 
it treats the Mystical Body of Christ. In a continuing series, 
the author gives the reader side-lights on the epistle as an 
encouragement to its reading. 


Father Guyot is professor of Sacred Scripture and fundamental 
dogma at St. Thomas Seminary. After completing his training 
of St. Mary's Seminary, Perryville, Mo., he took his licentiate 
in sacred theology at The Angelicum, Rome, followed by 
Studies at the Pontifical Biblical Institute, Rome. His member- 
ships include the Catholic Biblical Association and the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. He is a member of the executive board 
of the NCEA. He is the author of Scriptural Reference to the 
Baltimore Catechism, In the Footsteps of Christ, and From the 
Pulpit of the Cross. 


OF THE FOUR captivity epistles, the one to the Ephe- 
sians, is regarded as the most profound and as one of 
the greatest gems in the crown of the inspired writings 
of St. Paul. Its theme is the Church, the Mystical Body 
of Christ; its companion, the epistle to the Colossians, 
centers on Christ, the head of the Mystical Body. To- 
gether then these two epistle form a “textbook” for St. 
Paul’s teaching on Christ and his relations to the 
Church, as well for theologians as for all-members of 
the Church. Time and again in his epistles Paul speaks 
of his Church; here however as he paces up and down 
his prison house he develops this theme, first from the 
viewpoint of the headship of Christ, then from the 
viewpoint of the Church. 

Paul was in prison in Rome; it was the year 63 A.D. 
He was nearing the end of his second year of imprison- 
ment in Rome, and looking forward to his release. 
These years of prison had meant that he was unable to 
visit his beloved churches, that he could not teach 
Christ in unconquered fields; they had also meant that 
he was able to meditate in quiet (to some extent!) and 
in peace (to some extent!) on the great mysteries re- 
vealed to him. Quiet and peace were his, but not en- 
tirely and completely. For St. Paul could not forget his 
children, his converts, those whom he had begotten in 
Christ; as a father separated from his family, he was 
anxious to receive news from his spiritual family. His 
prayers were mounting to heaven at all times, in 
thanksgiving, in petition, in hope that he might see his 
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churches. News did come to him, from Philippi came 
Epaphroditus, from Colossae came Epaphras and 
Onesimus. St. Paul could go to his children, many of 
whom needed him, or at least needed his words of 
encouragement and of warning and of enlightenment. 
He would come to them through his letters. To the 
Philippians he wrote to express his joy and his grati- 
tude; to Philemon he wrote asking him to receive his 
run-away slave, Onesimus; to the Colossians he wrote 
to encourage them and to warn them of those deceivers 
who would unseat Christ from his place as head of all 
things and who would lead them from Christ; to the 
Ephesians he then wrote to teach them what it means 
to belong to the Mystical Body of Christ, but first he 
had to tell them what this Body is. 


To Whom Addressed? 


So far it has been assumed that St. Paul addressed 
this epistle to the church in Ephesus. Yet there is a 
problem in this opinion. A quick glance at the epistle 
will indicate that it is impersonal in tone, that St. Paul 
does not associate any of his companions with him in 
addressing the readers, that there are not any greetings 
to individuals or greetings from those with him. These. 
are surprising facts, especially since St. Paul had spent 
three years in Ephesus, evangelizing and establishing 
the church there; when other epistles are read where 
the tone is personal, where greetings are exchanged, 
these facts become all the more surprising. In the com- 
panion epistle to the Colossians, even though St. Paul 
had not actually seen or evangelized the Colossians, 
the letter is personal, and there is a fatherly tone, and 
greetings are exchanged. Explanations vary. Some hold 
that this epistle is a circular letter, or what we would 
call today, an encyclical, a letter that was to be read 
by: a number of chuches in Asia Minor, by the church 
at Ephesus, Colossae, Laodicea, Hierapolis, and per- 
haps others. As Ephesus is the most important of these 
cities, the name of this city may have been added to the 
original writing of St. Paul. It is assumed in this case 
that St. Paul left a blank space at the beginning of the 
letter: “who are . . .” so that when the letter was read 
at Ephesus, the reader would supply the name of that 
city; when it was read in Colossae, that name would be 
supplied, and so on for the other cities. Another opin- 
ion is that this is the letter mentioned in Colossians, 
chapter 4, v. 16; that it was originally addressed to the 
Laodiceans, but Jater because of the defection of these 
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Christians (cf. Apocalypse 3, 14ff.) the name was re- 
moved, and that of Ephesus supplied. 


The Occasion Not Indicated 


Whatever explanation is accepted the epistle will 
always be known as the epistle to the Ephesians. For 
the purposes of this article the opinion that it is a circu- 
lar letter will be followed. What was the occasion of 
the letter? There are no specific indications, such as we 
have in the Colossians; St. Paul had heard of the faith 
of his readers. He wished to instruct them on “the mys- 
tery of Christ,” namely, “that the Gentiles are joint 
heirs, and fellow-members of the same body, and joint 
partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through the 
gospel.” He wanted to exhort his audience “to walk in 
a manner worthy of the calling with which you were 
called.” He wished them to know “my circumstances 
and what I am doing”; he was sending Tychicus “to 
comfort their hearts.” Very noticeable is the lack of 
specific information which we find in Colossians and 
in Philippians, to mention only two epistles. 

St. Paul’s purpose is not easy to define in view of the 
general nature of the epistle. He wants to encourage 
and to instruct his readers, but he seems to go beyond 
this general purpose. Why does the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles develop his theme at such length and in such pro- 
found terms? We face the same problem here that had 
to be faced in writing of the purpose of the epistle to 
the Romans. There St. Paul stated explicitly that “I 
have written to you rather boldly here and there, breth- 
ren, as it were to refresh your memory,” yet he had 
written a profound treatise. He wrote to prepare the 
Romans for his coming, but in writing he explained to 
them the fundamental doctrine of justification through 
faith in Christ. Perhaps the clue is to be found in what 
St. Paul wrote to the Romans; he wrote “because of 
the grace that has been given me by God, that I should 
be a minister of Christ Jesus to the Gentiles . . .” In 
Colossians Paul wrote of Christ, the head of the 
Church. Could he be said to have completed his 
preaching of the gospel if he did not write on the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ? Since he had 
written to the Colossians (on the assumption that this 
was written before Ephesians, as many hold) on the 
headship of Christ, and that epistle was to be circu- 
lated, would it not be incomplete without an epistle 
on the Mystical Body, to be circulated at the same 
time? There were special reasons for writing to the 
Colossians, as the introduction to the Colossians indi- 
cates, so he addressed the letter to them, even though 
it was to be read elsewhere. There were no special 
reasons for writing to a specific church on the Mystical 
Body, so he wrote a letter that could be read in the 
churches of Asia Minor, in which churches the epistle 
to the Colossians would also be read. 


In Greek, with St. Paul's Special Flavor 


The language of the epistle is as usual Greek, the 
Greek of the period. Yet it has St. Paul’s special flavor! 
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Long sentences that are filled with many points of doc. 
trine and of belief, hanging phrases and parenthetical 
ideas, redundant expressions: these are familiar to any 
reader of St. Paul. In fact the language can hardly bear 
the weight of the thought, the expressions are over- 
charged with meaning, the phrases are bending be- 
neath the heaviness of doctrine. 

As was customary in the time that St. Paul wrote, 
the letter begins with his name and his title: “Paul, 
an Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God.” St. Paul 
had never forgotten the time and the manner of his 
call; certainly he had had nothing to do with it, ex- 
cept that he followed the divine will. We have al- 
ready noted that he did not associate any one else with 
him in the writing of this epistle; in the other captivity 
epistles Timothy’s name appears with St. Paul's, here 
St. Paul is alone. “To all the saints, who are at Ephesus, 
the faithful in Christ Jesus.” The saints are the Chris- 
tians, saints because they are faithful to Christ, and 
because they have a holy calling, and are called to a 
holy end. “At Ephesus” may not have been in the 
original text, as was remarked above; it may have been 
added later. The usual greeting of “grace be to you and 
peace” is found. 


On Note of Praise 


In Philippians and in Colossians, as well as in most of 
his epistles, St. Paul began by giving thanks to God 
and by speaking of his prayers for his readers; here 


however he begins on a note of praise to God the - 


Father, “who has blessed us with every spiritual bless- 
ing on high in Christ.” That He has done so is in accord 
with His choice “before the foundation of the world’; 
we were predestined, in other words, to receive these 
blessings. The result should be holiness as well as glory 
to God. This choice is the choice of us as adopted sons 
of God, made through Jesus Christ, through whose 
grace we become adopted sons, Profound thoughts are 
presented in these words: first, the predestination of his 
readers; secondly, predestination to become the 
adopted sons of God; thirdly, the realization of this 
adoption through the grace of Jesus Christ. This is the 
divine plan for all Christians of all times, so there is 
nothing new to Catholics of today in these thoughts. 


(To be continued ) 
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By PATRICIA ANN SMITH 
13 Dean Place, Dayton 20, Ohio 


The Hospital’s Silent Hero 


The guidance counselor or teacher of science will find 
herein something to offer certain students whose bent inclines 
them to continue with laboratory work as a vocation. Motiva- 
tion in science should result. 


Miss Smith prepared her article while a sophomore this year 
at the University of Dayton, Ohio. She is working for a B.A. in 
Medical Technology, having won a scholarship from the Anna 
Lumber Co. of her home town, Anna, Ohio. 


SILENTLY, SWIFTLY down the corridor walks a young 
woman in a white hospital coat. Her job at the hospital 
—a registered medical technologist; her job at the 
moment—saving a small child’s life. Upon her shoulders 
rests the decision as to what type of blood must be used 
to save that life. Her mind is quickly reviewing the pro- 
cedures she must follow in order to obtain nothing but 
accurate results. 

As she enters the laboratory, there are men and 
women busily engaged in fighting those microscopic 
organisms that cause death. Some of them are deter- 
mining whether or not a patient has cancer; some are 
matching blood for an operation; and still others are 
doing research for a new antibiotic for various diseases. 

Quickly she crosses the room to her table, and with 
swift and deft movements she makes the necessary 
tests. When she is certain the results are correct, the 
type of blood is sent to the emergency room. The re- 
sult of her efforts: one small child’s life has been 
saved. 

Just exactly who is this person who is called a medi- 
cal technologist? Medical technologists can’t be classi- 
fied as nurses, for they do nothing in the way of the 
patient. They certainly do not qualify to be classed 
as pathologists or doctors; and yet they are very im- 
portant to any hospital. This necessity was proven in 
a survey which was taken in a Chicago hospital. One 
hundred and twenty thousand tests were carried out 
in a year’s time. As a result of these tests only four 
thousand operations then had to be performed.’ Surely, 
the medical technologist, doctor, and nurse together 
are striving to alleviate the sufferings of mankind. 

What kind of testing besides blood typing is done 
by the technologists? Those who deal with medical 
technologists will tell you that the testing job varies 
from giving electrocardiograms and from using the 
micrometer one day to the giving of skin, infection, 
tissue, and secretion tests the next.” 


How It Started 


Let’s go back a few years and see how this relatively 
new field of medical technology got started. Before 
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World War I, the doctors had no one to depend on 
or to qualify for making laboratory tests, so the testing 
was left completely up to the M.D.’s. Pathologists, 
aides to the doctors, became swamped with work as 
new drugs were discovered and medical knowledge 
had grown. Then more work became the lot of the 
doctors, who were forced to maintain their own labo- 
ratories and who found it impossible to keep up with 
the newer and more complicated tests of each year. 
Even though the doctors trained assistants to take 
over some of the less complicated work, they still had 
too much work to handle in the “labs.” Hence it soon 
came to pass that colleges and universities inaugurated 
standardized training courses for medical technolo- 
gists. Medical technologists degrees have been granted 
by institutions of learning during the past thirty-five 
years. The degrees may be considered as something 
new in the medical field.* 


Mainly Women, Some Men 


Although over ninety per cent of all medical tech- 
nologists are women, the number of men interested is 
steadily increasing.* The need for medical technolo- 
gists is very pressing. By 1960 the number of tech- 
nologists needed will be nearly fifty thousand.°. By vari- 
ous reasons this need can be explained. More people 
today are using the hospitals, rather than the home for 
treatment. Hospitals are becoming so over-crowded 
that new ones are being built. With more hospitals 
there are more labs; and with more labs there is a need 
for more technologists. Today the doctors are increas- 
ing their use of lab tests to aid in the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases.® 

Need for medical technologists is also felt in other 
fields, for example, in the research on atomic energy 
and among the armed forces. Research for new drugs 
goes on constantly. When a drug is discovered, one 
can be sure that a technologist was involved.’ 


Plan During High School 


To become a medical technologist requires planning 
from early high-school days. This planning is not ab- 
solutely necessary but it may ease one’s quest for ob- 
taining a degree as a registered technician. Mathe- 
matics and science, giving the student practice and 
clear thinking, enables the student to follow certain 
procedures and to carry them through efficiently. With- 
out this basic training the technologist would be lost. 

The sciences, including chemistry and physics, are 
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important subjects supplying the students with the 
“why” to many questions. The sciences form a good 
background for many courses the student will have to 
pursue in college.* For the technologists the college 
major should be in the Division of Science. One year 
of math should be included—generally college algebra 
and plane trigonometry. During the first three years of 
the technician’s college training, chemistry is stressed 
as most important for the technician since most of his 
work will center around this science. 

As the technologist advances, he takes courses in 
bacteriology, anatomy and physiology. These subjects 
familiarize the student with disease bacteria and with 
the functions of the human body.® During the fourth 
year of training the student must matriculate at an ap- 
proved hospital where he takes not only courses in 
hematology, histology, cytology, and spinal fluids, etc., 
but also obtains practical experience as well.!° This 
final year of his serves as his apprenticeship. This 
training costs him very little, if anything at all. Since 
he is actually working for the hospital, his room and 
board is paid by the institution. In some cases the stu- 
dent is paid extra for his work. 


Ready for Certification 


After three years of college work and the one year at 
an approved hospital, the student is ready to graduate 
from the college or university with a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in medical technology. He is then privi- 
leged to apply for certification in medical technology 


by the Registry of Medical Technologists of the Ameri- 
can Society of Clinical Pathologists.1! All medical tech- 
nologists so certified must pass an examination given by 
the Board of Registry. The A.S.C.P. is the only qualify- 
ing board for medical technologists recognized by 
medical groups, such as the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

The examinations are given twice yearly in about 
two hundred centers, including the United States, 
Canada, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico.'* After passing the 
examination, one is privileged to put the initials “M.T.” 
behind his name. 

Education, although the most important, is not the 
only requirement of medical technologists who must 
also give evidence of mental and physical ability as 
well. As mentioned at the beginning, the young tech- 
nician was pressed for time. Medical technology is not 
meant for those who become excited in times of an 
emergency. The work requires calm, steady nerves and 
clear thinking at all times. “Carelessness” is a word 
that must be omitted from the technologist’s vocabu- 
lary. 

The physical condition of the technologist must be 
very good. The technologist has to be able to stand 
fatigue, for often he is called on at all hours of the 
day and night for an emergency test. When carrying on 
research, the technician may have to go on for many 
days with little rest. 


Personality Plays a Part 


Personality plays a large part in the life of a tech 
nician who must be able to get along with people. 
Although technicians do not actually take care of pa- 
tients, they may at times come in contact with them. 
When giving blood tests, the technicians not only tests 
the blood, but they actually obtain it from the patients, 
Furthermore, the lab technicians must be able to co- 
operate with their fellow workers who also often work 
under strain. There is no room for “smart alecks” in 
the lab. 

The technician must be neat and orderly, for if he 
himself is not neat, surely his work will reflect the same 
attitude. Can you imagine what would have happened 
if a technician, who tests a small child’s blood, were 
careless and disorderly in the test? 


Advancement Slower 


Advancement in medical technology, as in every 
field, depends on the technicians themselves. If they 
strive to be the best in their chosen field, they cannot 
fail to benefit themselves and their profession. Once 
one has become a certified medical technologist, one’s 
chances for further advancement are slower. He cannot 
open even his own laboratory because he is not a pa- 
thologist.'* With more training the technologist may 
in time become the head of the whole laboratory sec- 
tion of the hospital. This promotion would not only 
give the technologist more responsibility and honor but 
also a higher salary. 

Compared with that of other fields, the salary of the 
medical technologist is just average or a little above. 
Recent graduates have made from $3,000 to $4,000 per 

(Continued on page 486 ) 


Charles Augustine, Donald Lethbridge, Tom McNamara, 
and Barry Sharrow are absorbed in investigating 

the properties of water. The senior chemistry students 
"invited their parents to tour their modern 

science rooms at Marin Catholic High School, 

San Rafael, California, during American Education 
Week. The students carried on a series of 

experiments during the two and a half hour Open 

House. Parents and visiting friends witnessed the 
young scientists in action. 
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By SISTER MARY LOUIS, R.S.M., Ed.D. 


Supervisor of El. Schools, 3333 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


The History Lesson Comes to Life 


Practical suggestions for vitalizing the history lesson are 
offered by one who has been an elementary school supervisor 
for the past twelve years. Sister has taught on the elementary 
and secondary levels and has served as elementary school 
principal, prior to her present duties. She has also been on 
the faculty of Mount Mercy College during summer sessions. 
She will be recalled for har past contributions. 


FROM TIME TO TIME teachers need to re-examine their 
methods of teaching history—the most important of 
the social studies. How can an attitude of tolerance, 
openmindedness and international good will best be 
acquired as the student learns the facts of history? 
How does the teacher establish relationships between 
the knowledge of past events and the causes of cur- 
rent problems? How effective is she in using the 
many examples of tolerance, justice, and charity 
towards all races and peoples to awaken sentiments 
of national pride and loyalty? Does she help children 
to understand how scientific inventions and discoveries 
have changed our ways of living and working to- 
gether? How well does she arouse sentiments of na- 
tional pride and loyalty so basic to an appreciation of 
the privilege of being an American citizen? 

One teacher dissatisfied with the outcomes of her 
history class and concerned with improving her method 
of presentation of the subject, was surprised at the 
change in attitude reflected in her pupils, as well as 
the improvement in the number of history facts re- 
tained, as measured by objective tests. 

In evaluating the new procedure the pupils’ ap- 
praisals were most revealing. 

Helen wrote: 


My opinion is that the Unit Method is the better 
because in memorizing few understood what they 
are studying. They only know that they must say 
it to get their points. In the Unit Method, if one 
is really interested, one can read many books and 
get more information on the subject by consulting 
the different authors in the library. It is not neces- 
sary to learn all of the details that are required 
in recitation, just the important things. 


Rita wrote: 


I like studying history in units because you get 
more information about what you are studying. 
When you study out of one history you do not 
get as many ideas, or the author may not be telling 
the exact truth. Studying out of one history is 
easier but that is not the point in school. I think 
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you learn more, are taught public speaking, and 
learn how to look up things for yourself by study- 
ing history in units. 

Richard wrote: 


I like studying Units best because: 

1. You learn more about a topic by reading what 
different authors write about it. 

2. You get more time to study lessons. 

3. It gives you practice in using books. 


Teacher Studies a Method 


In an attempt to improve the teaching of history, 
the teacher studies the method of teaching history as 
outlined by H. C. Morrison in his The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School, as a challenge to 
improve her teaching. His technique claims to meet 
present day educational needs by providing those ex- 
periences which the child must have to adjust to pres- 
ent day living. 

The unit method is based on the principle that “the 
material found in textbooks is valuable in education 
only as it is analyzed into significant units of learning 
which generate adaptations in the child and in that way 
contribute to his education.”! Consequently all epi- 
sodes, persons, dates, principles underlying the impor- 
tant movements in history, together with the results of 
these movements on subsequent events and trends, are 
grouped by him into units which must be mastered by 
the pupil according to a procedure which includes 
the following steps: 

1. Exploration, or pre-test stage, the purpose of 
which is to arouse curiosity and so set up genuine pupil 
motivation. 

2. Presentation, or overview of the unit, which is the 
supreme opportunity for effective direct teaching. It 
develops an understanding of, and establishes an in- 
telligent attitude towards the new unit, which serves 
as a point of departure for study activity. 

3. Assimilation, which offers an excellent opportu- 
nity for supervised study. The pupils use the assimi- 
lated material of the unit for direct individual learning 
and prolonged training in the art of study. 

4. Organization, which is essentially a pupil activity 
in which the pupils are required to outline their mate- 
rial in a logical and convincing order without note 
books. This affords an opportunity for expressing their 
clear understanding of attitudes toward the unit. 


2 Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1926). 
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5. Recitation, that consists of floor talks by the vari- 
ous members of the class on phases of the organized 
material, as well as general discussions, and the writing 
of recitation papers. 


An Example 


An example of how the teacher utilized these proce- 
dures in teaching one unit with her class is given be- 
low: The unit assigned was “The New Nation Ex- 
pands.” As a preparation for the teaching of the unit, 
the class drew outline maps, indicating on them the 
United States at different periods in our national 
growth. These maps illustrated the facts that it took 
two hundred years for our frontier to reach the Missis- 
sippi; thirty years more to settle the tier of states just 
west of the great river; the Pacific coast settled by the 
forty-niners; the vast grassy plains between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rockies left to the Indian and the buffalo 
at the end of the Civil War. With the maps completed 
and used as reference, the teacher told the story of 
expansion as follows. 


From 1820 to 1890, the number of immigrants 
coming to America increased yearly. By 1910 they 
were coming at the rate of a million a year. One 
person in every three was either foreign born or 
the child of foreign born parents. 


Foreign people came to America for various 
reasons. Some left home because they were starv- 
ing. Others came because they wanted self-govern- 
ment. The Scandinavians came to farm the land in 
the West offered by the Homestead Law. After 
1890 immigrants from Italy, Russia, Austria and 
other countries came because they wanted to live 
better than they could in their own country. The 
Jews came in great numbers to America to escape 
religious persecution. 

The immigrants traveled in the steerage and 
were given poor food and no accommodations. 
Now that fewer immigrants are coming, the steam- 
ship companies have made them more comfort- 
able. The immigrants must first go to Ellis Island 
for inspection to see if they have any contagious 
disease. They must also prove that they can take 
care of themselves. After the immigrant has lived 
in this country five years, he may become a citizen. 
(She continues with five more paragraphs after 
these three in How the United States Became a 


World Power, by Helen Giles ( Merrill, 1930), pp. 
49ff. ) 


Next, Work with Guide Sheets 


Before the assimilation period of the unit began, 
guide sheets were distributed to the members of the 
class. Every point of the outline was to be developed 
by each student and their findings recorded in note- 
books. Each pupil was permitted to work in his own 
way; to use books, maps, pictures, or to consult with 
the teacher or with other members of the class. 

During the assimilation period the teacher moved 
about the room or library, or presided at the desk, giv- 
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ing information, guiding study, and attempting to set 
up right attitudes toward the work. Because the 
teacher noted that many of the students had poor 
study habits, and several had reading difficulties, she 
gave special attention to guidance in these areas. For 
example, mimeographed copies of the following rules 
on “How to Study” by Tyron were distributed, and a 
special period called to discuss them: 


. How many times do you read your lesson? 

. Do you look up in the dictionary new words that 
you do not understand? 

3. Do you locate new towns or countries on the 
maps? 

. Do you ask yourself questions on the lesson and 
try to answer them? 

. Do you close your book and recite to yourself 
the story of the lesson? 

. Do you make a list of paragraph topics in the 
lesson and recite them to yourself? 

. When you are referred to some point previously 
mentioned, do you turn back and hunt it up? 

. Do you read the lesson through once before 
attempting to get details?? 


1 
2 


After this the teacher noticed a slight improvement 
in the number of those who knew how to study. A 
solution to the reading problem was far more complex. 
These pupils were assigned to work with others who 
were willing to read and discuss the topic with them. 

When the teacher noted that the majority of the 
pupils had completed the work on the guide sheets, the 
class was called together for the organization of the 
unit. 


Think Through Lesson with Outline 


Finch points out that “making a simple outline after 
having discovered the essential facts is a great help in 
memorizing desirable information. It is easier to think 
through a lesson if a carefully prepared outline is 
followed.”8 

McMurray makes the following comments concern- 
ing outlines. “This grouping of details according to 
their relationships, into points and sub-points until a 
whole subject is carefully ordered according to the 
relationship of its parts is what is meant by the or- 
ganization of knowledge.”* 

The teacher explained that just as the contents of a 
book told its entire story in a brief orderly form, so the 
task before them was to bring the main points of the 
“Expansion to the Pacific,” that they had gathered 
into a short form or outline. Several pupils presentet 
outlines which showed that they had caught the id 
but the majority of outlines were poor attempts 4 
organization. 


*R. M. Tyron, The Teaching of History in the Junior High 
School (Chicago: Ginn & Co., 1921), pp. 31-32. 


*C. E. Finch, “Junior High School Study Tests,” School Re 
view, Vol. 28, 220-226. 


‘F. M. McMurray, How to Study (Boston. Houghton Mif 
flin), p. 94, 
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After discussing the merits and demerits of the out- 
lines, another attempt was made with results somewhat 
improved but still unsatisfactory. Under the guidance 
of the teacher, and with the participation of the entire 
class, the unit was outlined on the blackboard. 


Pupils Enthusiastic Over Floor Talks 


Next followed the selection of topics from the Guide 
Sheet for recitation. Floor talks were assigned to in- 
dividuals of the class. Each pupil was required to out- 
line his own topic and be prepared to discuss it before 
the class at the next period. The pupils were permitted 
to use books or notes in outlining their topics but were 
encouraged to talk without the outline. The ten pupils 
assigned floor talks received these assignments with an 
enthusiasm which they carried over in their recitations 
the following day. Each pupil went to the front of the 
room where he told the story assigned him. When each 
finished, there were questions and discussions from the 
audience on points that had not been mentioned in 
the talk or which provoked discussion. In every recita- 
tion there was an attempt to show its place in the unit 
as a whole, and to point out the relationship of past 
events and current problems. The reaction to the 
questions, discussions, and talks indicated an interest 
in and an enthusiasm for history that were missing from 
the history lessons before the experiment began. His- 
tory became the best liked subject. 

At the completion of the unit, History Achievement 
Tests Form 1, by Jacob Orleans, which had previously 
been given, was administered. The initial score of each 
child was subtracted from the final score to determine 
the gain in scores. 


Change of Attitude 


The supervised study during the assimilation period 
of the unit method was responsible for a complete 
change of attitude towards school in this particular 
class. The interest shown towards the study of history 
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during the use of this method was most apparent. 
Probably due to the enthusiasm of the teacher, as well 
as the new technique used in teaching, history became 
the most popular subject of the curriculum. This inter- 
est was manifested by the questions and discussions 
of the students, as well as by pictures, maps, clippings, 
and references of all kinds which they collected and 
left as references in the library. The method seemed to 
provide experiences which develop sentiments of na- 
tional pride and an appreciation of the privileges, 
duties, and responsibilities of citizenship. Finally the 
experience, knowledge of techniques, and enthusiasm 
gained by the teacher was in itself a compensation. 
Due to the inadequate library facilities present during 
the experiment, a library was organized to meet the 
demands of the pupils for additional references. The 
interest and enthusiasm for history was noted by other 
classes who adopted the techniques of the unit method 
in their classes. 


Unit 7, The New Nation Expands 


PRESENTATION TEST 
1. What the United States decided to do with its public 
lands was 
.... to sell it at a high price 
.... to give it to the settlers 
.... to keep it all 
One thing that made the New Nation expand was 
. the transcontinental railroad 
.... the discovery of gold 
.... the defeat of the Indians 
3. Two great results of the defeat of the Indians were 
.... that it showed how strong the United States was 
.... that settlement of the West could go on faster 
. that the Indians had to give up their lands 
4. One of the greatest effects of the disappearance of 
the frontier was 
.... that there was little free land left 
. that the people became lazy 
. that no one could live a life of adventure any 
more 
A great business for which much of the land of the 
West could be used 
. the growing of rice 
. the manufacture of cotton 
. the cattle-raising business 
6. The failure of the potato crop in 1845 caused immi- 
grants to come to the United States from 
. Germany 
. Ireland 
. France 
. Holland 
The U. S. passed a law to keep out immigrants from 
. Germany 
. Ireland 
.... Japan 
. China 
8. Before 1880 immigration from Europe was from 
. the northern part 
. the southern part 
. the eastern part 
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1. List three reasons why people wanted to leave their 


European homes. 
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Students in the commerce department at St. Joseph 
High School, Fremont, Ohio, have their practice 

on all-electric typewriters and varied 

types of other office machines. 











2. Make a list of the good and the bad phases of the 
heavy immigration into the United States. 

3. Why did the United States make laws limiting the 
number of immigrants that she will admit in a year? 

4. Using the data below make a paragraph to show the 
trend in immigration between 1865 and 1900. 


Total immigrants 


Five-year Periods in round numbers 


1866-1870 1,510,000 
1871-1875 1,720,000 
1876-1880 1,080,000 
1881-1885 2,970,000 
1886-1890 2,270,000 
1891-1895 2,280,000 
1896-1900 1,560,000 


5. Look up the system by which foreigners may become 
naturalized. Write the steps in the process of naturali- 


zation. 

6. Write the meaning of the following terms: 
steerage immigrant reservation 
foreign quarter naturalization  “Seward’s Folly” 
emigrant homesteader prospector 

7. Make a list of the problems of the settlers of the 
prairies. 

8. How did Congress encourage people to settle in the 
West? 


9. Why were the Indians so indignant to see the white 
man coming into their territory? How did Congress 
finally make peace with the Indians? 

10. On an outline map of the United States show the new 
states that were admitted since 1861. Write the date 
of admission under the name of the state. On this 
same map, draw a line representing the first railroad 
in the West. 

11. Make a list of the important products of Alaska. 

12. Pretend you are a homesteader. Write a diary of the 
first month you spent in the West. 


Testing After Completion of Unit 


ASSIMILATION TEST 


1. The people who settled the thirteen colonies were 
No i ec 52 cee (French, Dutch, English). 











Many German immigrants came to our country in 
1848 and the following years because of the ......,, 
of 1848 (plague, potato famine, revolution). 

3. The immigrants who came to the United States in 
large numbers after 1890 were ............ easily 
assimilated (more, less). 

4. When becoming a naturalized citizen, an individual 
iv iaom tote ull his allegiance to the country of which 
he was formerly a citizen (retains, gives up). 

5. The United States owes much of its economic pros- 
perity to the ............ of its immigrants (na- 
tionality, industry, loyalty). 

6. List three ways in which the government got rid of 

the nation’s public lands. 


As the West filled up with people the Indians were 

forced to live on ............. 

9. The greatest aid to the peopling of the West was the 
a See ae as a means of transportation. 

10. Name the groups of people that had lived on the 

frontier before the homesteaders came. 


ee ee ewww eee 


11. 

12. What new materials were found for building houses 
in the West? What hardships were faced by the 
pioneers who lived on the Western Prairies? 








Hospital’s Silent Hero 
(Continued from page 480 ) 


year in hospitals. If they go into industry their work 
pays a little more. Chief medical technologists can 
earn arou:.d $6,000 per year.'* A man can nicely sup- 
port his family with such a salary. For the woman, 
single or married, the salary buys her all those nice 
things she has always wanted. 

After the lab technician has passed his certification 
test, his goal has been accomplished. He will be an- 
other one of the many (but not enough) medical men 
who combat diseases and make our country a healthier 
place to live in. The technologist’s assistance to the 
doctors is greatly appreciated. Practically impossible is 
it to count the many little things done for doctors and 
patients by the medical technologist. 

As we have now realized, becoming a medical tech 
nologist demands hard work and determination. The 
young woman at the beginning of this article had 
these necessary. qualifications, for she had not only the 
satisfaction of accomplishing her goal but also the 
personal gratification of helping the sick. 

*“The Medical Technologist,” Simons College Bulletin, Vol. 
XLIV, No. 8 (Boston, Mass., 1951). 

*Ruth Drummond, “Medical Technologists,” Occupational 
Trends [Seiten Mass., 1951). } 

Charlotte Street, “Should You be a Medical Technologist?” 
(New York, 1957). ‘Ibid. * Ibid. 
* Drummond, Op. cit. * Ibid. 


aad The Medical Technologist,” Simmons College Bulletin. 


» University of Dayton Bulletin, Vol. LXII, No. 2 (1957), 


p. 118. 
™ Drummond, Op. cit. “Ibid. ™ Ibid. 
“ Street, Op. cit. 
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By SISTER HELEN VERONICA, S.S.J. 


Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 


A Religious Maturity Scale 


For a speedy age a speedy scale, yet one that has been tested 
to be equally effective as the longer version which was pub- 
lished in these pages in 1946. 


Sister Helen Veronica teaches psychology at the College. 
She has taught in elementary and secondary schools in the - 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia and in the Diocese of Camden. 
After obtaining her B.A. from Chestnut Hill College, she 
majored in psychology receiving her M.A. from Catholic 
University of America and her Ph.D. from Fordham University. 


SUPPOSE YOU WISHED to determine the religious ma- 
turity your pupils have attained as a result of your 
teaching and that of previous teachers. You would say, 
rightly, “Let us test them by having them express their 
views on a series of statements.” After you had drawn 
up such a list of statements, with which your pupils 
could express agreement or disagreement, your critical 
review of the list might make you note several which 
deubtlessly would elicit “favorable” responses from 
all your students and would, therefore, not affect the 
relative score of any pupil in the group. (Congratula- 
tions to you if you had intuitively spotted all such.) 
You would then drop these statements from your list as 
ones that would not serve your purpose. (In doing so, 
you would have been discarding items that, in the 
language of the test-makers, have “low correlation” 
with the total score. ) 

Consider, however, that you might have saved your- 
self time by employing a scale prepared by someone 
else who had devoted much time to its construction 
and had then subjected it to rigorous testing for its 
validity. The writer did just this, started with an exist- 
ing scale, and then went a step farther by studying how 
to make the scale briefer still so as to offer other teach- 
ers a scale of reduced length. 

The existing maturity testing scale was that of Sister 
Marie Philip Haley, C.S.J., who had named it the Col- 
lege of St. Catherine Religious Attitude Scale.! She 
intended it to measure religious maturity among 
Catholic college women. She found that the need for a 
special instrument for use with Catholic populations 
had been brought out in several studies of religious 


attitudes in which non-denominational scales had been 
employed. 


* This article is based on sections of a dissertation submitted 
to the faculty of Fordham atressiay, fo partial fulfillment of the 
ens for the degree of ctor of Philosophy. It is 
published with the permission of an. ee G. Keegan, S.J., 
department of italian to whom the writer expresses her 
gratitude for his constant encouragement and generous assist- 


ance in the preparation and realization of the dissertation. 
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It had been a consistent finding that scores for 
Catholic subjects clustered at the favorable end of 
the distributions of religious attitude scores and 
showed little intragroup variability. This is not sur- 
prising when one examines the items which comprise 
these non-denominational scales. Topics such as belief 
in the existence of God, the authority of the Church, 
and the duty of Sunday observance would be expected 
to elicit similar attitude responses from most Catholic 
college students. The publication of the C.S.C. Re- 
ligious Attitude Scale therefore fulfilled an urgent 
need by providing an instrument which assessed in- 
dividual differences in religious maturity among ex- 
clusively Catholic populations. 


Original C.S.C. Scale 


In its original form the C.S.C. Scale consists of 196 
items related to ten religious issues chosen on an a 
priori basis as important aspects of Christian maturity. 
The present writer recently conducted a statistical 
analysis of C.S.C. attitude scores obtained by 200 fe- 
male Catholic college seniors. This analysis has re- 
sulted in a revised form which combines the advan- 
tages of brevity with a close approximation to the 
validity and reliability of the original scale. 

Scores on the ten subscales were intercorrelated by 
the Pearson product-moment technique. A Thurstone 
centroid factor analysis of these intercorrelations 
yielded three first-order factors. This finding indicates 
that the ten issues selected by the test constructors as 
important aspects of religious maturity were sufficiently 
related to be subsumed under three factor headings. 
However, the factors extracted from the correlation 
matrix were not independent. This interdependence of 
factors showed that the scale was essentially unidimen- 
sional and therefore the total score might be inter- 
preted as the degree to which an individual has 
achieved an over-all mature Catholic way of life. 


Items with Low Correlation, Dropped 


Since the scale was found to be a fairly homogene. 
ous measure of a generalized positive or negative atti- 
tude toward Catholic religious values, estimated corre- 
lations between item success and total score gave the . 
discriminative value of the individual items. By the re- 
jection of those items which showed low correlation 
with total score, the 124 least discriminating items 
were eliminated. 

To determine the predictive value of the reduced 
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scale as a substitute form for the longer scale when 
economy of time has to be considered in a testing ses- 
sion a cross validation procedure was carried out on an 
independent sample of 209 Catholic college women.” 
Scores for these subjects on the short form were cor- 
related with scores on the full-length scale. A Pearson 
product-moment correlation of .92 attests the value of 
the abbreviated form as a predictor of results obtain- 
able by use of the original C.S.C. Scale. A Kuder- 
Richardson reliability of .87 verifies that the reduction 
of the scale to approximately one-third its original 
length has not notably reduced the reliability of the 
test. 


List of Retained Items 


The 72 items retained in the abbreviated form are as 
follows: 


1. Physical health should always be one’s first con- 
sideration. 

2. It must be a great privilege to say the Divine Of- 
fice and to praise God officially in words used by Christ 
and by so many millions of Christians down through 
the ages. 

3. Being a Catholic sometimes prevents one from 
undergoing experiences that would contribute to a 
more complete development of his personality. 

4. I may possibly marry a non-Catholic. I shall not 
try to convert him since I would not like to spend my 
life quarreling. I have my own religion and it is only 
reasonable that he should have his. 

5. It is possible to give glory to God while dancing 
or taking part in other recreation. 

6. It would be better to be instrumental in saving 
one soul than to find a cure for cancer. 

7. I think I have a sincere, warm-hearted, practical 
love of Jesus Christ in His poor. 

8. I feel a person’s religion is nobody’s business but 
his own. 

9. The Chinese are as well off with their pagan reli- 
gion, since they think it is true, as they would be if con- 
verted by Catholic missionaries. 

10. I have great respect for my body that has been 
baptized and will rise again. 

11. If a child is baptized and attains salvation, it is 
far better for him to have been born, no matter what 
poverty or pain he lives in here on earth. 

12. I don’t bother much about the sacraments. | 
follow the Ten Commandments. If anyone keeps them, 
he will go to heaven. 

13. Union with God through the Church is really 
my first object in life. 

14. It seems to me that the greatest benefit to be 
derived from a study of the Bible is the knowledge of 
persons and situations so often met with in literature. 

15. I like to hear about the holiness of someone, even 
if he lives on another continent and will never cross 
my path, because I know that the sum total of life in 
the Mystical Body is increased by his good work. 
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16. It does not make any difference what religiog 
a man has, just so he leads a good life. 

17. 1 think having “wakes” for the dead is a very 
silly practice and one that ill becomes a Christian who 
knows that the soul is all that matters. 

18. I like to regard every activity of each day, no 
matter how trivial, as a gift to be placed on the altar at 
Mass and to be there united with Christ’s gift of Him. 
self. 

19. I should rather face any trial or affliction and 
even death rather than commit mortal sin. 

20. I desire more than anything else to increase 
sanctifying grace in my own soul and to see it in 
creased in the souls of others. 

21. In my dealings with others I try to keep in mind 
that the other person is a real or potential member of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 

22. If a child would have superior educational facili- 
ties in a public school, a Catholic parent should feel 
justified in taking it upon himself to send him there, 
although there is a Catholic school in the vicinity. 

23. I like to think that an act of virtue of my own 
adds to the sum total of health and vitality in the 
Mystical Body. 

24. The Church is narrow-minded in forbidding us 
to take part in non-Catholic services: it looks as if she 
were afraid that we would be unable to keep our own 
beliefs if we heard other viewpoints. 

25. I think it would be narrow-minded for an adult 
to refuse to read a book that everyone was talking 
about, just because it was immoral in parts. 

26. I think that preparing a better meal might be 
for a person the occasion of drawing nearer to the 
perfection of God. 

27. A person should not bring his religion into 
politics. 

28. In my opinion most of the pursuits of theologians 
and philosophers are quite futile in comparison with 
all the practical good accomplished by scientists and 
economists. 

29. God is served better by man’s emotions the) 
by intellect and will. 

30. People seem to me very animal-like. 

31. Most persons have all they can do to make a 
living and save their own souls without worrying 
about the foreign missions. 

32. It is enough for us if we abstain from evil. 





























































Between God and Myself 





33. My religion is between God and myself. Indi 
vidualism is the only philosophy for me. 

34. I should resent having to make my confession 
to a priest who is not morally as good as I am. 

35. The thought that the Sacrament of Matrimony 
is not received in the case of a Catholic’s marrying a 
unbaptized person, would make me very reluctant to 
contract such a marriage. 

36. Some persons say that Catholics would stand on 
their own feet and resist sin more if they didn’t know 
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that they always had the sacraments to fall back on, 
and I think these persons are right. 

37. I could never have anything but contempt for a 
person who has committed a sin of adultery.. 

38. With so many pressing problems nearer home, I 
cannot give much thought to the persecution of the 
Church prelates and priests in Central Europe. Any- 
way, that is largely a political question. 

39. I really count on the grace flowing from the 
Mass and Holy Communion to help me in my fight 
against temptation. 

40. To me religion is Life-the only complete life 
man knows; natural and supernatural. 

41. The dismissal “Ite missa est” at the end of Mass 
is for me a real invitation—one I accept wholeheartedly 
to go out and to take Christ with me into my home or 
residence hall, into the classroom, the gymnasiums, 
into my work, my recreation and social life. 

42. I regard my body as a precious creation of God, 
and I want to use it always in the way He intended and 
for His honor and glory. 

43, I feel I must champion the cause of Christ even 
unto martyrdom, if conditions in our country should 
ever make that necessary. 

44. I don’t take the pope’s encyclicals very much to 
heart as I don’t see anyone else doing much about 
them. 

45. It would be better for all the children of men- 
tally unfit parents never to have been born. 

46. I love the offertory prayers of the Mass and make 
a real effort to give myself entirely to God in union 
with the bread and wine on the altar. 

47. I often feel sorry that a non-Catholic whom I 
admire or love is deprived of the supernatural life that 
I live. 

48. If I pay school taxes, the public school will have 
to be good enough for my children, even though we 
have a parochial school in our town. 


No Business But My Own 


49. My staying away from Holy Communion is no 
one’s business but my own. 

50. I should like to think that anyone working or re- 
creating with me for any length of time would know 
from my actions that I am a Catholic. 

51. In my opinion real religion consists chiefly in a 
deep concern for one’s fellow human beings and for 
their social betterment. 

52. I don’t bother about trying to do anything to 
convert lax Catholics. They are not worth it. They had 
their chance and lost it. 

53. I think that success in business is best obtained 
when each one looks out for his own interest without 
bothering about anyone else. 

54. There is not much use in getting up for Mass on 
a weekday if circumstances are such that you could 
not receive Holy Communion. 

55. I shall consider I have done my full duty as a 
Christian if I go to Mass on Sundays and Holy Days 
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and keep the Ten Commandments and the Precepts of 
the Church. 

56. If it is God’s Will, I should like to increase the 
Mystical Body by having a large family. 

57. If I could be a good citizen of my country and 
bring up my family to be honest and useful members 
of society, I should feel that I had done the whole of 
my duty in life. 

58. I am willing to inconvenience myself greatly to 
share with others the benefits of my faith. 


Best Way to Show Gratitude 


59. The best way for me to show my gratitude 
toward my parents is to make a name for myself in 
the world. 

60. It is far better to have only two children and 
give them both a college education than to have more 
children and be unable to prepare them for entering a 
profession. 

61. If other countries drop atomic bombs on our 
civilians, then no one can object to our doing the same 
thing. 

62. I try to think of the Visible Church as the exten- 
sion of Christ in the werld. 

63. My first duty as a good parent will be to give 
my children a good start toward material success. 

64. As far as possible I leave religion out of personal 
contacts that I have with people. 

65. I do not believe in patronizing any form of en- 
tertainment that by its indecency excludes the pres- 
ence of Christ. If Christ is out of place there, so am I. 

66. Christ died to save all, and since I have re- 
ceived so much from the Church, I think it would be 
very ungrateful of me to refuse to turn a hand to bring 
others to the knowledge and love of my religion. 

67. By virtue of the sacrament of Confirmation I 
share in the priest’s privilege and duty of bringing 
Christ into the lives of men. 

68. I should definitely prefer to receive a Mass card 
rather than a floral offering as an expression of sym- 
pathy if a member of my family died. 

69. I believe in spreading the faith all right, but not 
to the extent of giving up an evening every two weeks 
to engage in apostolic work. 

70. The baptized Christian has a whole new sphere 
of activity that the unbaptized naturally good person 
does not have at all. 

71. I don’t see that a few minutes of indiscretion ir. 
sexual matters is of any great importance providing the 
two persons really love each other and intend to marry. 

72. If young people are still making payments on 
their home, they should probably limit their family 
until such time as they are financially more secure. 


1 Sister Marie Philip Halen. CSJ., “An Attitude Scale in’ 


Religion for Catholic Colle Journal of Religious Instruc- 
tions, 1941, XI, 919-927; L "62-74. 

* The writer is indebted to Mother Marie Edmund Harvey 
R.S.H.M., for the we ome on the 209 subjects who participated 
in her research study of religious attitudes of Catholic college 
women. Sachied master’s dissertation, Fordham University, 
1954. 








Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 
COLLEGE 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Christian Brothers College is a four-year college of engineering, 
science, and business administration for men, resident and day, 
It was established in Memphis, Tennessee, in 1871 by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools (F.S.C.). The institution is 
duly incorporated under the laws of the State of Tennessee and 
is empowered to confer academic degrees. 


LOCATION 

The College is situated on a 60-acre campus in the heart of the 
city of Memphis, Tennessee, cotton capital of the world. In add- 
tion to the athletic fields and two gymnasiums on campus, there 
are five public golf courses, lakes and excellent fishing spots 
(off campus) which insure healthful opportunities. Memphis 
has a population of over 500,000. Correspondence regarding ad- 
mission should be directed to The Registrar, Christian Brothers 
College, 650 East Parkway South, Memphis 4, Tennessee. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


Christian Brothers College is a member of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools; the National Catholic 


Educational Association, and affiliated with the Catholic Uni § 


versity of America. The College has been approved by the Veter- 
ans Administration for training under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


Christian Brothers College is an institution dedicated to the work 
of preparing young men for life in its fullness. Life, to be full, 
must be lived from a supernatural motive; hence the motto of 
the College is: “Religion, Morals, Culture, and Citizenship.” To 
this end the College aims specifically: (1) To bring within the 
reach of a greater number of young men an opportunity for 
higher education founded on Christian principles, and specil- 
cally to develop the supernatural man who thinks, judges, and 
acts according to the principles of integral human nature, e- 
lightened by Faith; (2) To train young men in good active 
citizenship; (3) To assist students in all phases of personal ad- 
justment by means of a broad counseling system; ¢: 4) To 
vide full four years of professional training in the fields of e 
trical and mechanical engineering, chemistry, and business aé- 
ministration. The guiding spirit of education at Christian 
Brothers College may be summed up in this manner: the trail 
ing of young men as competent specialists in their respective 
fields, together with a proper emphasis on the religious, soci 
civic, and broad cultural aspects of life. 


FACULTY 


Brothers of the Christian Schools, diocesan and religious priests 
lay professors. 


LIBRARY 


Over 25,000 volumes, catalogued according to the Dewey Det 
mal system. 


DEGREES 

Bachelor of Science Degrees in Electrical Engineering, Mechai- 
cal Engineering, Chemistry, and Accounting and Marketing 
in the eld of Business Administration. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


1. Division of Engineering, includes the departments of 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 

2. Division of Business Administration, areas of major concen- 
tration: Accounting and Marketing. 

3. Chemical Division, areas of major concentration: Chemistry. 

4, Pre-Medicine, _Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Law, 
Biology and Pre-Veterinary curricula. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Placement Bureau, guidance program, guest 
lecture program, annual retreat, health program, formal and 
Samal social functions. 

Student Societies: The American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers Affiliate Branch of Christian Brothers College; The 
American Marketing Association Student Chapter; Engineers 
Club; Glee Club; Dramatic Society; departmental discussion 
clubs; Foreign Club; Commerce Club; United States National 
Student Association, and the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students. 

Student Publications: The Buccaneer (newspaper); Galleon 

( yearbook ). 

Athletics: Intercollegiate basketball; intramural programs in 
baseball, softball, basketball, track, football, bowling. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


(1) A certificate of graduation from an accredited high school 
and a recommendation from the principal. (2) A complete 
transcript of high-school credits to be forwarded by the princi- 
pal. (3) A grade average of not less than C or 75%. Rank in at 
at least the upper */s of graduating class. (4) Applicants must 
have a minimum of three units of credit in English. A unit of 
credit is a year’s study in a subject in a secondary school, con- 
stituting approximately a quarter of the full study load. (5) 
A certificate of health from a qualified physician. (6) Veterans 
of the armed forces of the U. S. and applicants over 21 years of 
age who are not high school graduates may be considered for 
admission on the basis of results obtained on the test of General 
Educational Development, high-school level, provided their 
average score is 50 or over. 

Students who enter from other accredited colleges must present: 
(1) complete high-school credentials; (2) detailed record of col- 
lege credits; (3) statement of honorable dismissal from college 
last attended; (4) certificate of health; (5) a grade average 
equivalent to a 0.7 Quality Point Ratio as computed on the 
system used at Christian Brothers College. 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 
Tuition 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of full and partial scholarships as well as various 
forms of service awards are available to deserving candidates to 
Christian Brothers College. For further information on scholar- 
ships write the Director of Admissions. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Opposite page, from top: Ave Maria Building—business admin- 
istration; in the machine shop laboratory; Marneton ( Dormi- 
tory) Hall is seen through walkway arch of Ave Maria Hall; 
Brother Lambert Thomas, president, and Brother H. Richard, 
principal of Christian Brothers High School, dedicate shrine of 
Madonna of Peace on campus; music lovers form band for 
personal enjoyment, they also supply music for students; 
instrumental analysis in physical chemistry. 

This page, from top: a typical students’ room in the dormitory 
hall; air conditioning laboratory; intercollegiate basketball; 
students enjoy evening outing in many lake areas in and 
around Memphis; at a students’ social; College Capers, an 
annual variety show presented by students. 
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Confirmation 


Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confir- 
mation a ceremony that in- 
ge impresses its solem- 

in each young life. 


MOORE Confirmation 
Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps to 
establish a reverent consciousness prior to 
and during The Ceremony, for a lasting im- 
pression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented nation- 
wide, to Catholic Churches and Schools by 
MOORE, only for Confirmation (Not aca- 
demic commencement apparel.) 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting. . .dra well too...because 
each child is supplied with an outfit accord- 
ing to his or her own individual measure- 
ments. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how — 
onfirmation Robes save money each 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. mange § St., Chicago +s, ag 
268 Norman Ave. “e) Brooklyn 2, 
1641 N. Alllesandro St 

Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ALSO MAKERS OF CAPS AND GOWNS... 
CH -GIRLS GYM SUITS 


OR ROBES. . 
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Teacher, Will You 
Share My Dream? 


By Sister Mary Innocent, O.P., Prin- 
cipal of Immaculata School, 725 
Burch Ave., Durham, 

I'VE GOT A SECRET, it is one I would 
share with the many, especially 
parents. I beg the opportunity to 
be heard. I do not want my secret 
to be forever clad in mystery. I 
have been silenced while great 
minds have done much to improve 
my trust. My secret is worth more 
today than it has ever been in edu- 
cational history. Consider: Am I to 
serve an esoteric purpose only? 
Who Am I? 


Your School File 


Here in Durham, N. C., I, the 
school file cabinet, have already 
divulged some of my holdings. My 
principal has brought me into the 
light. My advantages, my disad- 
vantages, my limitations, and my 
inferences have been explained to 
the parents of our 220 pupils in a 
series of five meetings. Each meet- 
ing was confined to the level of the 
various groups: primary, interme- 
diate, upper grammar grades, and 
the junior high-school grades. 
Every parent is now a part of the 
testing program of the school in 
that they understand, to a degree 
at least, what educators are able to 
fathom relative to the innate poten- 
tialities and limitations of their 
children through tests. 


Stress Value of Tests 


The attempts were primarily to 
stress the value of psychological 
tests, when, and only when, they 
are properly used in conjunction 
with the daily performance, 
teacher judgment, and scholastic 
averages of the child over a long 
period of time. Is this not recogniz- 
ing in a special way the supreme 
right of the parent to educate the 
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offspring, the responsibility being 
given by the Creator Himself? 

The “good” so to speak of the 
initial program is too neoteric to 
even attempt the expressing of 
worth derived therefrom. 


Spelling Champions 


Sister M. Rose Patricia, O.P., Ow 

Lady of Lourdes School Malverne, 

New York 
IN MANY CLasses it is hard to get 
good spellers. There are many up 
derstandable reasons for this. Chil- 
dren have many interesting hob 
bies and diversions of their own, 
ball games, television programs, 
and the rest. 


Facing the Challenge 


Is the teacher able to create such 
enthusiasm and interest in a sub 
ject she is teaching and get the 
child so absorbed in it, that, when 
left to himself he will give up some 
interest of his own and devote his 
time to the study of that lesson? 

We tried something like this in 
our spelling class. We assigned a 
list of words for study which we 
had gone over in sections for about 
two weeks. We said we would have 
a giant spelling match to find the 
team of the spelling champions. 
Each child was anxious for this and 
the enthusiasm of anticipation was 
very encouraging. 


Conducting the Match 


When the time came for the big 
event we divided the class into two 
groups. A child from each group 
stood at the front of the class with 
a spelling book. These were the 
captains of the teams—Team I and 
Team II. The children remained 
seated, and stood up only to spell. 
The captain of Team I said the 
word. The first child in the team 
repeated it, spelled it, and pro 
nounced it again. The captain of 
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Team II did the same thing. Team 
I started with the first word on the 
list and kept going toward the last. 
Team II started with the last and 
kept going toward the first word. 
If a child missed the captain said, 
“Out,” and that child was counted 
out for the round. At the end of 
first round, Team I had three “outs” 
and Team II had four “outs.” Sub- 
tracting from 100, Team I had a 
score of 97 and Team II had a score 
of 96. 

Two other captains were then 
chosen and the whole class entered 
again for the second round. At the 
end of the second round, Team I 
had six “outs” and Team II three 
“outs.” The scores were 94 and 97. 

Two new captains were chosen 
and the whole class entered the 
third round. At the end of that 
round, Team I had three “outs,” 
and Team II four “outs.” The 
scores were 97 and 96. Thus, add- 
ing up for the finals, the total score 
for Team I was 288 and for Team 
II 289. So the students of Team II 
were the Spelling Champions. 

The fact that the students di- 
rected the whole thing themselves 
proved an added incentive. When 
the champions were cheered and 
the class back to normal, both 
sides asked when the next match 
would be. 


THEIR FAVORITE SAINT 


Sister Josephina, C.S.J., Boston Coll- 
lege, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 


CuLpreN of the elementary grades 
are by nature hero worshippers as 
may be realized by a casual listen- 
ing to their description of a TV 
program, a movie, or a sports per- 
formance. The “who” will dominate 
to a large degree, followed by the 
“what.” With adequate knowledge 
of child growth and development, 
teachers can capitalize on this 
characteristic of the ages 8-12, 
especially in religion, social studies, 
and in character formation, and 
determine standards which will 
distinguish the true hero or heroine 
from the false. 

As Catholic teachers we have 
ample material for the selecting of 
worth-while character traits in the 
lives of the saints. An examina- 
tion of readers used in the elemen- 
tary grades failed to bring forth 
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any material directly related to the 
lives of the saints save in a few 
isolated places. Further analysis of 
selected syllabi likewise failed to 
present any mention of the lives of 
saints, which appeal to boys and 
girls of these grades. It is, then, the 
work of each teacher to supple- 
ment by providing for her pupils 
materials enriched with the lore of 
saintly lives. 


Asked for Short Theme 


In order to ascertain who are the 
favorite saints of the elementary 
grades, 394 pupils in grades 4, 5, 
and 6 were asked to write a short 
theme on “My Favorite Saint.” 
They were given no specific instruc- 
tions save to tell who this saint is 
and why they chose him or her as 
their favorite. No suggestions, hints, 
or helps were given, and pupils 
were told that they did not have to 
write their names. Each one merely 
wrote “B” for boy and “G” for 
girl. Approximately, fifteen minutes 
were allowed for the writing of the 
short theme. 


By Order of Frequency 


The following tabulation  re- 
sulted. The names are presented in 
order of highest total frequency. As 
will be realized from the total of 
305, some names chosen by the 
pupils do not appear in the final 
tabulation. Only names with a total 
choice of five or more times were 
listed. Some saints receiving choices 
fewer than five in any particular 
grade were Christopher, Catherine, 
Francis Xavier, Stephen, James, 
Margaret, and Jude, along with 
others. 


Saint Grade 


4 5 
Joseph 26 
Blessed 
Virgin Mary 17 
Theresa 
(Little 
Flower ) 
Ann 
Francis Assisi 
Peter 
Anthony 
Paul 
John 
Patrick 
John the 
Baptist 
Michael 
Tarcisius 
Rose 


Total 12 


Total 
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To illustrate some of the pupils’ 
work a random selection of the writ- 





“We raised *500 
in 6 days this 
dandy candy way’ 


Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 to 
$2500 in four to twenty-one 
days selling famous Mason 
10¢ candy bars 


Mail us the coupon below—filled in with 
your name and address. Mason immediately 
sends you candy samples without obliga- 
tion. You don’t risk a cent—you pay nothing 
in advance. We supply on consignment your 
choice of NINE VARIETIES of famous Mason 
10¢ Candy Bars, packed 5 bars in each pack- 
age. The wrapper is printed with your organi- 
zation’s name, picture and signature at no 
extra charge. You pay 15 days after receipt 
of candy. Return what you don’t sell. Candy 
is sold at regular retail price. On every box 
sold you keep $6.00 

and send Mason 

$9.00 (667% profit 

on cost). There’s no 

risk! You can’t lose, 

Mail in coupon to- 

day for information 

about MASON’S 

PROTECTED FUND 

RAISING DRIVES 

and samples. 


Mr. EDWARD STOYE 

Fund Raising (Dept. CE-3) 

Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without 
any obligation, samples and informa- 
tion on your Fund Raising Plan, 
NAME 


GROUP NAME ant 


ADDRESS 
PHONE __ 
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ten themes was made, choosing 
three from each group. These 
papers follow. 


Fourth Graders’ Work 


Saint Patrick. My favorite saint 
is Saint Patrick. He taught about 
the Blessed Trinity by using a 
shamrock. Everyone loves Saint 
Patrick because he loved God very 
much. 

Saint Theresa. My mother is 
named after Saint Theresa. She 
teaches me to be good like Saint 
Theresa. If I obey her some day I 
will be in heaven with Saint 
Theresa. I will be very happy to 
see all the saints, but especially 
Saint Theresa. 

Saint Joseph. Of all the saints in 
heaven, I feel closest to Saint 


Joseph.’ He worked very hard for 
jesus and Mary. He loves to have 
little children pray to him. I know 
that he answers my prayers. 


Fifth Grade Samples 


A Saint I Love. Saint Ann had 
been praying to God to send her a 
baby girl. The baby’s name was 
Mary. Saint Ann didn’t know that 
Mary was going to be the mother 
of God. This meant that Saint Ann 
was the grandmother of Jesus. Her 
feast is July 26. 

Saint Anthony. I like Saint 
Anthony because he was such a 
wonderful saint. He loved to help 
the poor. One day the Christ Child 
appeared to him. I would like to be 
like Saint Anthony, and help every- 
one just as he did. 


N OW = = » Stay at one of the newest MOTELS 
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Saint Maria Goretti. I pray to 
Saint Maria Goretti to ask her to 
help me in my thoughts, words, 
and deeds. She is my favorite saint 
because she died for the love of 
God. 


Sixth Graders Write 


Saint Michael. Saint Michael is 
an archangel. Once there was a 
war in heaven. The devils shouted, 
“We will not serve.” Michael was 
the leader of the good angels who 
drove off Satan and his followers. 
He protects the poor and the rich, 
His feast day is on September 
twenty-ninth. He appeals to me be- 
cause he was not proud of himself 
as Satan and his followers were. 

Saint Paul. At first his name was 
Saul. He hated Jesus Christ and all 
his believers. One day he got an 
order from the judges to kill all 
Christians. As he was riding away to 
do this, a light struck him from his 
horse. He heard a voice talking to 
him. He immediately knew it was 
Jesus Christ. From then on he was 
one of God’s greatest friends. He 
preached all over Europe and Asia. 
Finally, he was put into prison, but 
even that did not stop him. Later 
he was martyred at Rome with 
Saint Peter. Their remains are 
buried in Saint Peter’s in Rome. I 
admire this saint because he is a 
very great and holy man. 

The Blessed Mother. The Blessed 
Mother was the only one that came 
into the world free from original 
sin. This privilege is called her 
Immaculate Conception. One day 
when Mary was praying, an angel 
appeared, and told her she was to 
be the Mother of God. 

The Blessed Mother is my favor- 
ite saint because of her purity and 
because she is my patron saint. 


Worthy of Emulation 


From the limited presentation of 
the lives of the saints known and 
loved by pupils, it is obvious that 
the courage, purity, and love of 
God practiced by these saints are 
still the outstanding characteristics 
worthy of emulation by the youth 
in our schools. Effective teachers 
will, therefore, utilize the lives of 
the saints in their classroom work 
remembering that their pupils will 
neither love nor appreciate that 
with which they are unacquaint 
and so may be denied the priceless 
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lessons of their more priceless 
virtues. 

For the alert teacher numerous 
ways suggest themselves for the 
integration of the knowledge of the 
lives of the saints. These ways may 
suggest means of making the lives 
of the saints more meaningful to 
pupils. 


1. Place on the bulletin board or 
on chalk board “Today we 
celebrate the feast of -———.” 

2. Read a short life of the day’s 
saint each morning. 

. Make a minute meditation on 
the life of the saint. 

. Select a saint as patron of 
Grade ; 

5. Have each pupil tell when the 
feast day of his saint occurs. 

. Write “Happy Feast” with the 
pupil’s name when his feast 
day occurs. 

. Relate the life of the saintly 
founder or foundress of the 
religious community teaching 
the pupils. 

. Know the life of the patron 
saint of the school, the parish 
church. 

. Conduct a quiz on the vari- 
ous saints as: “Who is the pa- 
tron of motorists?” 

10. Integrate the lives of the 
saints in history, geography, 
literature, and especially re- 
ligion. 


Possible of Imitation 


It is presumed that teachers will 
place before the pupils those inci- 
dents in the lives of the saints which 
are worthy and possible of imita- 
tion. Our heritage is a rich one. 
The heroes and heroines of our 
faith have left us vast stores of imi- 
tative materials. Let us make maxi- 
mum use of the lives of the great, 
the humble, the worker, the king, 
the nun, the priest, and the boy and 
girl saints who may serve as models 
for true hero worship. 

There is in the heart of every 
child a need, a desire, and a con- 
sequent search for an ideal. Such 
need and desire must be fulfilled 
before the search ends its quest at 
lesser things. Only the lives of those 
whose quest was a noble one, whose 
vision did not end with the hori- 
zons of time can adequately meet 
these demands, and so, it becomes 
incumbent upon Catholic teachers 
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to bring such lives to the fore- 
ground. 

Thus, also, we may in many 
cases provide a powerful antidote 
for the evil that may already be 
strangling a youthful heart and 
mind by reason of trivial, super- 
ficial, characterless individuals, 
whose acquaintance they have 
made on TV, movies, and through 
other leisure time activities. 


PATTERN FOR 
PEDAGOGUES 


By Miss Pearl Staud:, 1653 Wood- 
land Ave. NW, Canton 3, Ohio 


Invited to address the FTA Club at a Catholic 
school, this teacher of long standing chose 
the Litany of Saints for ideals to set before 
the group 

Miss Staudt has taught Latin and English in 
Caton public schools for the past twenty- 


Chicago Natural History Museum’s 
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—plus leaflet ‘Your Own Collection” in- 

terestingly done for young people and new abatinhhed 5 P 
38-page, illustrated booklet “Life Through 

the Ages”—make fossils almost come 


alive. It's a thrilling package. 


With this package, teachers 
turn time millions of years 
back so that the fossil speci- 
mens that the child holds in 
his hand don’t seem dead at 
all but really living today. 


Bookiet “Life Through the 
Ages,” 38 pages, 64 x 8%", 
has 48 pictures, most in color. 
Chapters take up Who’s Who 
of the Dinosaurs, Reptiles That 
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Swam or Flew, Ancient Birds, 
Mammals That Were Misfits, 
and other fascinating fossil 
subjects. Also, two graphs. 


FOR these 10 FOSSILS, as described, 
with leaflet and booklet—postpaid, 
send your name, address and $1.75 
to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MU- 
SEUM, Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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It's just a simple fact that 
the lively flavor and smooth 





five years. Previously she had taught at 
Ursuline College of Cleveland and at Mt. 
St. Marie Academy of Canton. She also had 
four years of experience in the employ—as 
first woman chemist—of the Graselli Chemi- 
cal Co. of Cleveland. A graduate of Trinity 
College, Washington, D. C., she has an M.A. 
from Western Reserve University. 


IT WAS THE WRONG DAY. When Sister 
called to ask me to give an informal 
talk to her newly organized F.T.A. 
Club, I exclaimed, “I can’t think of 
one good reason why anybody 
would want to be a teacher.” 

After an exchange of pleasantries 
(during which I'm sure we both 
felt that my answer would be 
“Yes”), Sister wisely suggested that 
I think the matter over and call her 
in a few days. 

How could I, with any sincerity, 
stand before a group of young girls 
and encourage them to aspire to 
a profession so frustrating and ap- 
parently so fruitless? Horrors! Such 
a long list of requirements—so 
many undesirable aspects—“O Lord, 
deliver us.” . . . Flash! The Litany 
of the Saints. 

Finally it came: the structure of 
the Litany of the Saints suggested 
a perfect pattern for the ideals of 


a teacher. So I offered the follow- 
ing as a mere sample of a profes- 
sional litany that each prospective 
teacher could implement and 
modify in the course of her train- 
ing and personalize and improve 
in the days of her future experience. 


Professional Creed Too 


Like every prayer, the Litany of 
the Saints starts with a profession of 
faith. Certainly every teacher needs 
a professional creed. You are fortu- 
nate in that your training has given 
you the only satisfactory basis for 
this creed—the perspective of eter- 
nity and a working knowledge of 
the moral code. For this there is no 
substitute. The decalogue auto- 
matically supplies us with the 
never-failing criteria by which to 
judge and regulate our lives. 

A few specific tenets included in 
our professional creed are: (1) be- 
lief in the dignity of the individual 
—it is human souls we are dealing 
with, and we must train the entire 
being of each, giving him an aware- 
ness and an appreciation of his 
worth and his destiny; (2) a reali- 
zation of the value of time—“Dost 
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thou love life? Then do not 
squander time, for that is the stuff 
life is made of” (Poor Richard's 
Almanac); (3) a conviction of the 
importance of habit—good habits 
are as difficult to break as bad ones; 
this is a very consoling thought; 
(4) a belief in the necessity of disei- 
pline, for ourselves as well as for 
our pupils. In a Cleveland Plain 
Dealer editorial, I read the follow- 
ing quite satisfactory definition of 
discipline: “Discipline includes the 
habit of cheerfully undertaking im- 
posed tasks, the obedience to rules 
whether made by others or your- 
self, and objectivity in approaching 
contentious matters.” 


Reliance on Divine Guidance 


The second structural division of 
the Litany of Saints is a petition to 
the Triune God. This suggests to 
us our reliance on divine guidance, 
We need to be women of prayer. 
“More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.” 

The next and main division of our 
litany presents us with the galaxy 
of saints, on whom we may gaze in- 
definitely with wonder and _ profit. 


_Among these many brilliant lights 


we shall discern shining examples 
of ideal teachers. First of all, there 
are the apostles, trained in the 
Master’s own normal school by 
divine precept and example. The 
life of each of these great men ex- 
emplifies the many virtues needed 
by the ideal teacher—faith, humil- 
ity, endurance, kindness, ad infini- 
tum—but above all others, courage, 
the moral courage to present and 
live by the truth, even thought it 
may hurt. And hurt it will, many 
times. The intrepidity of a Paul will 
be called for frequently. 


Personal Integrity 


In addition to the apostolic lights, 
we shall behold among the lumi 
naries in our galaxy other great 
teachers: Dominic, Benedict, I¢ 
natius Loyola, for example; each 
prepared for his career by years of 
self-discipline. Through meditation 
on this fact, we are brought to the 
conclusion that the greatest asset 
any teacher can have is personal 
integrity. It is “what she is” rather 
than “what she knows” that is im 
portant. 

Now comes the “O Lord, deliver 
us” section, which we should chant 
most fervently: 
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From the curse of mediocrity, O 
Lord, deliver us. 

From the deadly disease of in- 
ertia, O Lord, deliver us. 

From the spirit of unfairness, O 
Lord, deliver us. 

From the lethal effects of bore- 
dom, O Lord, deliver us. 


False Philosophies 


From the false philosophies of a 
materialistic world, O Lord, de- 
liver us. A few of these false phi- 
losophies are especially harmful: 
(1) giving something for nothing— 
grades, for instance; (2) never say- 
ing “No” to a child—ridiculous! 
(Read the ten commandments— 
“Thou shalt not . . . Thou shalt 
not. . . Thou shalt not. . .” I 
suppose the good Lord who made 
us doesn’t know any psychology! ) 
(3) The accepting of pragmatism 
and expediency—such a temptation 
at times! 

From the smug complacency 
often begotten by routine, O Lord 
deliver us. 

From the loss of dignity, O Lord 
deliver us. Please preserve this 
precious quality. 


“Remember,” 


says Marcus Aurelius, “that there is 
a proper dignity and proportion to 
be observed in the performance of 
every act of life.” Follow this ad- 
modnition yourselves, and instill it in 
your pupils. 

The succeeding division of our 
litany calls for the response, “We 
beseech Thee, hear us” (which you 
can append to each of the teacher’s 
petitions below). That Thou 
wouldst give us 

..the courage to go beyond the 

call of duty. . . 

..the strength to adhere to princi- 

ple, regardless of the cost... 

..the patience and understanding 

that will enable us to guide youth 

properly... 

..the grace to be cheerful under 

adverse circumstances. .. 

..the wisdom to be objective in 

our judgments. . 

..a true sense of values and a 

proper perspective. .. 

. .a Saving sense of humor... etc. 

The closing of this wondrous 
prayer consists of further petitions 
for our various needs; these needs 
for the teacher can be summed up 
in “a love for children.” 
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SEE AND SAY CONSONANT GAME No. 9513 
This game develops recognition of 
sounds made by single consonants and 
consonant combinations. Children 
learn consonants by looking at pic- 
tures, saying the name of each object, 
and listening for the sounds consonants 
make. Grades 1 through 6 — $1.00. 


SEE AND SAY VOWEL GAME No. 9514 
Recognition of vowel sounds is devel- 
oped with this game. Pictures of words 
familiar to children are used. All vowel 
sounds are included. The association 
of sounds, pictures, and letters is 
learned by the “listen, see, and say” 
method. Grades 1 through 6 — $1.00. 


10 other keys to fun and learning 
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Picture Words for Beginners....$1.00 
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Available threugh your school supply 
dealer, or at better stores every- 
where. Prices slightly higher west 
of. the Rockies. Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 
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CAVE's evaluation service has reached 
maturity. Criticisms both pro and con 
have come in. One critic remarked that 
the evaluations were too subjective. Yet 
on the material in question both the New 
York committee and the Chicago com- 
mittee came up with the same general re- 
marks, very sharp. On the pro side a 
Sister in Michigan reports that she has the 
highest regard for the CAVE seal and files 
all the evaluations as they appear in THE 
CATHOLIC EDUCATOR. (The 1958 CAVE 
yearbook includes all published up to the 
end of 1957.) The fact that more pro- 
ducers are asking for the CAVE seal is 
evidence of its prestige in the profession. 
Then there is the compliment from the 
producer who asked for the CAVE seal on 
a history film even though, for the present, 
the evaluations are restricted to teaching 
aids on the Catholic religion. The mem- 
bership list is growing, there is always 
room for one more, no experience neces- 
sary; simply send your two dollars to: 


Catholic Audio-Visual Educators 
Box 618, Church Street, P.O. 
New York 7, New York 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Litany of Nazareth. By Rev. James 
J. McNally (Joseph F. Wagner, 
1958; pages x, 246; price, $3.95. 


The wonderful thing that dear 
friends, old shoes and the new Wag- 
ner publication Litany at Nazareth 
by Father James McNally impart 
to us is that comfortable feeling of 
being in the presence of the famil- 
iar: we are completely at home. 
Followers of “traditional” devo- 
tional literature will welcome to the 
genre Father McNally’s latest Mar- 
ian title, which successfully pre- 
sents familiar vignettes and short, 
meditative talks on each of Our 
Lady’s titles as found in the Lit- 
any of Loreto. The style is popu- 
lar, pleasant, stands securely among 
time-honored phrase and expres- 
sion. Here Mary is placed as model 
and gentle ideal. 

Especially significant is the 
work’s precise, practical instruc- 
tions woven about Mary as exemp- 
lar and encourager of various prac- 
tices of perfection. In this regard 
the book could be of possible use 
for meditation, for a comparative 
check in particular examen, for a 
brief five-minute sermon. It is this 
last employ for which the author 
originally wrote the book, but to 
which it is nowise confined. To 
awaken from a lethargic recitation 
of the Litany of Loreto, many will 
here find the link between the 
prayers bouquet of sometimes ab- 
stract and oriental imagery and 
symbol and the daily strivings for 
the perfection of Christ’s life with- 
in us. 

However, with a certain measure 
of disappointment must we greet 
this book, assuredly the result of sin- 
cere love of Mary, when it concen- 
trates on the accidental detail to the 
apparent neglect of the essential. 
Mary’s dynamic relationship with 
Christ seems unnecessarily ob- 
scured. The spiritual maternity of 
Mary is focused but briefly and 
vaguely in two passages such as, 
“They went to Mary in their woe, 
assured by faith that she, who was 
the Mother of Christ, would cer- 


tainly help when they were asked 
to share the tears of Christ” (p, 
17). Mary’s vibrant apostolic mis- 
sion in the Church is missed in the 
chapter “Queen of Apostles,” where 
she is presented giving cheery little 
pep-talks and Scriptural back-pats 
to the Apostles. While Our Lady 
certainly did these things, would 
it not seem more pointed to develop 
the fact that she is apostle par ex- 
cellence due to her first bringing 
of Christ to men and her ever-con- 
tinuing role of returning all to 
Christ? Every apostle, whether he 
spells it with a capital or minus- 
cule, is a participant in that apos- 
tolate which had and continues to 
have its fecundity only through the 
Mother of God. 

Typically the book tends to pose 
a static Mary, “a very young lady 
kneeling in devout prayer” and a 
faultless, though interested, model. 
Such a stress does not tend to give 
the most in honor to Our Mother 
for it fails to show her direct and 
real mediation in the affairs of her 
children, as the source of their life, 
the life of Jesus in them. 

If the reader likes shoes that 
pinch and friends that can be chal- 
lenging and appreciates in a prac 
tical manner the insights of a rev 
erent theological approach with its 
consequent _ here-are-the-facts-act, 
he will not be satisfied with Litany 
at Nazareth. This is not to say that 
Father McNally’s work is not on 4 
doctrinal basis; it is merely to point 
up that there are other approaches 
to Mary, and perhaps the ones 
most needed to stir us beyond plat 
itude complacency. 

All in all it must be said that Fa- 
ther McNally has presented a new 
Marian spiritual reading book 
which will ceratinly find a devoted 
audience and will undoubtedly 
warm many hearts. And this is no 
small thing. 


BROTHER Rospert Ma oy, S.M. 


Librarian, Marian Library, University of 
Dayton, Ohio 
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What Is Faith? By Eugene Joly. 
Translated from the French by 
Dom Illtyd Trethowan. Volume 
6 of The Twentieth Century En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism (Haw- 
thorn Books, Inc., New York, 
1958; pages 144; price $2.95). 


Professional theologians and stu- 
dents of Sacred Science will wel- 
come the publication in English of 
The Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Catholicism, edited by the 
distinguished scholar Henri Daniel- 
Rops of the Académie Francaise. 
This important publishing venture 
of our time is appreciated all the 
more in view of the manifest 
dearth of such reference material in 
the United States. Institutions of 
higher learning and others will find 
an answer to their past desires in 
the regular appearance of the ex- 
tensive volumes of this series. 

The present volume, What Is 
Faith? is one under the section I, 
Knowledge and Faith. This book is 
the fruit of the scholarship of 
Eugéne Joly, the curé of Notre- 
dame-de-Lorette and former chap- 
lain of the Cité Universitaire de 
Paris and a graduate of the Ecole 
Polytechnique in Paris. M. Joly has 
published many works in the field 
of biblical science. 

There is perhaps no word or 
theological concept more misunder- 
stood in our modern period than 
“faith,” hence this publication 
should do much to dispel the con- 
fusion and the sentimentality that 
stem from many writers outside the 
fold of the Catholic community. 

Setting himself immediately to 
the task of unfolding the meaning 
of this concept, the author poses 
the question: “What is Faith?” and 
then through a series of challeng- 
ing chapters traces the outlines of 
faith in sharp relation to God, Jesus 
Christ, and Divine Revelation. He 
then turns to the inner nature of 
faith, which he variously describes 
as an engagement, an encounter 
and a distinct religious experience. 
Faith is then viewed against the 
background of our contemporary 
atheism, anti-intellectualism, and 
then in the glorious setting of the 
true Church. Finally, the author 
leads the reader to a consideration 
of faith as a way of life, the result 
of God’s gift, and he concludes with 
a definition that is largely that of 
the Vatican Council itself. 
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In a work of such theological 
proportions one might reasonably 
expect an extensive and full treat- 
ment of every aspect of this im- 
portant concept. Undoubtedly, sub- 
sequent volumes will supply many 
of the considerations that were 
lacking in the present book, such 
as the psychology of faith, and the 
relationship of theology and Faith. 
This reviewer feels that much valu- 
able space was employed in useless 
introductions and discussions irrele- 


vant to the American scholar. An 
index and a more extensive bibliog- 
raphy would enhance the book 
considerably. 

From a literary point of view 
there are, at times, awkwardness 
and unevenness of expression, due, 
perhaps more to the translator than 
to the original French of the author. 
In many instances the reader must 
cut through much rhetoric before 
he reaches the core of the doctrine. 

However, a much more serious 
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defect is the looseness of theological 
expression within the important 
chapter: Salvation Outside the 
Church (Chapter 12). The author 
sets himself to the task of answer- 
ing the questions: What relation- 
ship to the Church is necessary 
from salvation? What sort of faith 
does this relationship imply? The 
Chapter not only does not answer 
the questions, but also succeeds in 
adding to the confusion that he 
seeks to dispel. The Letter of the 
Holy Office Suprema haec sacra, 
issued in 1949, which contains by 


Arithmetic is easy— 


far the most complete and explicit 
authoritative statement of the 
ecclesiastical Magisterium on the 
subject of the Church’s necessity 
for salvation, should have been in- 
cluded in this volume. 

Despite these criticisms, What Is 
Faith? is a handy volume and ca- 
pable of drawing many to a richer 
and deeper appreciation of what 
M. Joly calls “the joy and wonder 
of meeting the living God,” through 
the certitude of faith (p. 8). 


Rev. Vincent J. NuGent, C.M., S.T.D. 
Chairman, Dept. of Theology, St. John’s 
University, New Yor 
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Religion and the State University, 
Edited by Erich A. Walter (Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1958; pages vi, 32]; 
price $6.50). 

Contributors to this volume com. 
memorating a century of student re- 
ligious work at the University of 
Michigan include Father John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., Will Her. 
berg, Helen C. White, Theodore 
Greene, Kenneth Boulding, George 
Schuster, F.S.C. Northrop and Chad 
Walsh. Such a roster not only 
guarantees the calibre but also indi- 
cates the scope of the treatment, 
The familiar problems of religious 
counselling and of the operation of 
campus religious centers are dis- 
cussed but only in the third section 
of the book. In the first section 
entitled “The Setting” the concem 
is to relate the issue to the concept 
of the pluralistic society: in the sec- 
ond section the university curricu- 
lum itself is subjected to critical 
scrutiny. 

In their analyses of the pluralis- 
tic society Father Murray and Will 
Herberg are their usual penetrating 
and constructive selves. Professor 
Bainton, presenting the Protestant 
view of “the making of the pluralis- 
tic society,” is less constructive: 
curiously enough he alone gives 
evidence of writing with the mane 
scripts of other contributors before 
him. This advantage leads him toa 
treatment that is rather more a Te 
buttal of Father Murray than af 
attempt to grapple with the probe 
lem itself. The general tenor of 
section is however well expressed 
Professor Bean’s thesis that the 
state university is actually “a com 
plex and ingenious product of the 
diversity, freedom and flexibility of 
American society” and that it is @ 
terms of the actual pluralism of 
American life rather than in terms 
of a priori formulae that the prob 
lem of religion and higher educa- 
tion ought to be discussed. 

The considerations urged in the 
second section approximate those 
offered in the celebrated Hazen 
Foundation study of Religious Per- 
spectives in College Teaching. 
Professors Greene and Boulding do 
indeed paraphrase and extend theif 
earlier contributions to that study. 
The treatment throughout _ this 
whole section is completely detailed 
and devastating to advocates of 
monistic secularism. 
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In the final section on the char- 
acter of the campus community and 
the actual status of campus reli- 
gious work, there is much useful 
information and some stimulating 
perspectives—notably in F. S. C. 


utors in the “plausibility” of “dis- 
owning the secularist conception of 
the state university.” Whatever one 
thinks of Professor Frankena’s at- 
tempt to distinguish between mon- 
istic secularism and the neutrality 





Johann’s Magic Flute. By Robert 
Oberreich (Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc. New York, 1958; pages 
165; price $2.75). 


This story abounds in everything 
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A a ~~ NEW 1959 


NEW COLLIER’S 
DIMENSION IN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers 
a New Dimension in planned, progressive 
expansion based on the reference needs and 
interests of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia. 

A total of 1,719 articles have been added or 
revised. They reveal Alaska as the 49th State; 
Pope John XXIII as head of the Catholic 
Church, results of the I.G.Y. and many more 
such timely subjects. Willy Ley contributes 
a fascinating article on Space Travel. Space 
Satellites, Guided Missiles, Rockets have been 
completely up-dated and expanded again. A 
new, brilliantly executed sequence of full- 
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zen color acetate transparencies vividly portray 
er the internal structures of the human body. 
ng, _Collier’s Encyclopedia is recommended by every 
do Educational and Library Agency that evaluates 
elt encyclopedias. 

dy. 

this FREE BOOKLETS: |. Enriching the General Science Curriculum 


led 2. Space Satellites 3. Rockets and Satellites 


of WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
. COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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A Wheelit For Every Visual 
Aid Requirement 


Makes transportation of Visual Aid 
equipment easy and safe. Serves both 
as carrier and projection table. Avail- 
able in both folding and non-fold- 
ing models. For full information on 
Wheelit’s many exclusive advantages, see 
your supply dealer or write Dept. CE 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


For Classroom Display This 11” x 14” Poster Describing 


POISON IVY 


POISON OAK and POISON SUMAC 


Please specify number of classroom POSTERS 
you need and the number of MINIATURES 
for distribution among pupils. 
Write IVY CORPORATION 
Montcloir, N. J. 
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puppets. Mark, Toni, and Franzl 
paint the scenery, build the stage, 
and talk for the puppets. Otto is to 
sing and Johann will play selec- 
tions from the opera on his “magic 
flute.” Zippo, Johann’s pet monkey 
with his antics, helps, too. The sus- 
pense is afforded by the obstacles 
which the children meet and the 
climax occurs when the great Tus- 
calini comes to see the show and 
recognizes their talents. Things 
really happen after that which make 
their dreams come true. 

Yes, Johann’s Magic Flute is a 
book worthy of being offered to 
intermediate grade children be- 
cause of its suitable vocabulary, 
pleasing style, and wholesome 
theme. 


SisteR M. Xavier, O.S.U., Principal, St. 
Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, Nebr. 


Directory of Catholic Facilities 
for Exceptional Children in the 
United States. Prepared by the 
Reverend William F. Jenks, 
C.SS.R., Associate Secretary, 
NCEA, in charge of Special Edu- 
cation. (National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., pages 244, and In- 


dex. ) 


Parents and teachers will wel- 
come this third edition of the Di- 
rectory. An effort has been made to 
list all residential and day classes 
now in operation in the Catholic 
school system in the country. Father 
Jenks quotes the Creed for Excep- 
tional Children, a document com- 
monly accepted by those who work 
in this field: “We believe that the 


| nation as a whole, every state and 


county, every city and hamlet, and 
every citizen has an obligation to 
help in bringing to fruition in this 
generation the ideal of a full and 


| useful life for every exceptional 


child in accordance with his ca- 
pacity...” 
The Directory gives the names 


| and addresses of all Catholic schools 


offering special courses to the ex- 
ceptional child. Some omissions 
have occurred; thus, under the head 


_ of Catholic Kindergartens, the di- 


| 
| 
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oceses of Pennsylvania are listed 
under the archdiocese of Portland, 
Oregon. The archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia is omitted from the kinder- 
garten list. 

The compiler has included an ar- 


ticle by Dr. Connell, C.SS.R., of the 
Catholic University on “Holy Com. 
munion for the Mentally Retarded 
Children.” This affords excellent 
guidance to those in charge of the 
religious formation of the excep. 
tional child. It is good to know that 
the cost of a special school is de 
ductible from income tax; a para 
graph is devoted (page 108) to the 
proper section of the Internal Reve. 
nue Code granting this deduction, 

On page 116 are listed the reli. 
gious orders in the United States 
which accept members who are 
totally blind; who have impaired 
vision; who are chronically sick, o 
physically impaired. There is one 
order of Brothers that accepts mem- 
bers who are chronically sick o 
physically impaired: Benedictine 
Brothers, 524 Orchard Street, E] 
Monte, California. 

It is noted that many fine pro 
grams for gifted children are now in 
operation in Catholic school 
throughout the nation. It seems safe 
to say that there is no phase of ex- 
ceptional education that is not now 
ministered to by Catholic school 
teachers and administrators in some 
part of the United States. 

Father Jenks has devoted much 
time and constructive effort to the 
compilation of this Directory; he 
has done the cause of exceptional 
education a signal service. 


Rr. Rev. Mscr. Pau E. Campseu 


Our Lord and Our Lady. By Alex. 
ander P. Schorsch, C.M. and Sis- 
ter M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 
(Philosophical Library, New 
York; pages 179; price $4.50). 


This study is based on the au 
thors’ interest and subsequent 
investigation of God's sentence 
against Satan, “I will put enmities 
between thee and the Woman and 
thy seed and her Seed, and she 
shall crush thy head.” Throughout 
the book this key idea is empha 
sized—the authors show by this 
statement, which is the first promise 
of man’s redemption, that God as- 
sociated the Redeemer’s Mother 
with the Redeemer in the redemp- 
tive act of victory over Satan. And 
because Christ’s and our Ladys 
lives show parallelism, an examina 
tion of her privileges and _ virtues 
reflect, as a mirror, those of her 
Son’s; consequently such a study 
naturally results in a book such as 
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this is—a combined Christology and 
Mariology. To prove and strengthen 
their statements, these writers use 
hundreds of references to the Scrip- 
tures, to papal definitions and pro- 
nouncements, to quotations from 
Fathers of the Church and theo- 
logians. The authors have included 
appropriate but unique illustrations 
by Pauline Adams which comple- 
ment the subject treated. 

The book considers in succeed- 
ing chapters Mary’s dual role in 
life with that of the Redeemer: 
Jesus’ and Mary’s affinity in virtue 
—both always perfect in grace, 
always virgins, and models of every 
virtue. There is a section which 
demonstrates how Jesus is Re- 
deemer and Mary Co-Redemptrix 
by association, that Jesus and Mary 
both triumphed over death, that 
in the kingdom of God Jesus is 
king while Mary is queen and that 
there in heaven they are our Medi- 
ators. The final chapters fittingly 
climax this treatise by showing that 
intimate devotion to Jesus and 
Mary is characteristic of the true 
Church. 

For different personalities and 
for different objectives Our Lord 
and Our Lady can be of versatile 
use: without doubt this book affords 
an expansive presentation of basic 
dogma on our Lady in relation to 
the dogma of Christ. As such it 
will provide an appropriate study 
for anyone wishing to make a dog- 
matic study of Jesus’ and Mary’s 
duality viewed from many angles. 
Again, because of its intellectual 
approach to the subject, it could 
afford concentrated and meditative 
spiritual reading. For a person well 
versed in making meditation, that 
is, one who could automatically 
bring into play the other faculties 
employed in making meditation 
besides the intellect, it will provide 
an excellent meditation book. All 
in all this work, which is brief but 
solid, can provide a background 
for liturgical prayer and devotion 
to our Lord and our Lady, thereby 
bringing depth to our spiritual life. 
SisreR M. Xavier, O.S.U., Principal, St. 
Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, Nebr. 


Digest of Catholic Mission His- 
tory. By Sister Mary Just. (World 
Horizon Reports. Report No. 20; 
Maryknoll Publications, Mary- 
er New York; pages 136; price 

1). 
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This excellent volume narrates 
the chief events in the history of 
Christianity from the time of Christ 
to the present day. Divided into ten 
sections, it recounts briefly and 
vividly the establishment and ex- 
pansion of the Church through the 
centuries, showing the amazing vi- 
tality of Christianity in the face of 
persecutions, the onslaughts of bar- 
barian hordes and the opposition of 
the exponents of nationalism, ra- 
tionalism, and communism. 

The author weaves into this di- 
gest the heroic achievements of the 
great men and women missionaries 
of all lands and all times. This ad- 
mirable feature of the text will lead 
many of its readers to study more 
deeply the lives of these apostles. 
A list of dates of missionary signifi- 
cance, a classified bibliography of 
suggested readings and a very com- 
plete index render this book a valu- 
able contribution to church history. 

Sister Benita Datey, C.S.J. 
The College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
Brother and Sister Saints. By 

Martin P. Harney, S.J. (St. An- 

thony Guild Press, New Jersey; 

pages 128; price $2). 





Noble’s 


Tales of brotherly and sisterly 
love have formed the nucleus for 
many a gripping story, and this is 
understandable for most of us have 
experienced how strong are the 
ties of fraternal love, how unselfish 
and enduring, noble and intense 
love between brother and sister can 
be. Because God placed this kind 
of affection in us, it must be good. 

In Brother and Sister Saints, Fa- 
ther Harney shows that this great 
love is found even in saintly broth- 
ers and sisters, a love which was 
the means of drawing them mu- 
tually toward God and sanctity. 
In the plan and sequence of this 
book the author groups the lives 
of sister and brother saints into 
four main sections—Gospel Saints, 
Martyrs Crowned Together in the 
First Persecution, Church Fathers 
and Their Sisters, Monks and Nuns, 
Missionaries and Confessors. To be 
sure, the book begins with the well 
known and beloved story of Martha 
and Mary and brother Lazarus. 

Many of us, if asked at random 
to give the names of saints who 
were sisters and brothers would 

(Continued on page 511) 
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WRITING SERIES 


Now used in Catholic 
Schools Coast to Coast 


Te popular writing series stresses Catholic 
religious words and teachings. 
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A Workshop for High School Science Teachers 


By Sister Denise Eby, Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Saint Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 


No two workshops are likely to have identical programs, yet 
what one has done will serve to stimulate the thinking of 
planners of others yet to take shape. This science workshop 
demonstrates the practical eid that can be offered by use of 
audio-visual materials. 


SCIENCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL curriculum must re- 
spond to the many developments of new knowledge in 
science and technology. The past few decades have 
seen such frontiers as antibiotics, nuclear fission, and 
electronics advance into the high-school science 
courses. Astronautics and related fields are also slowly 
but surely becoming significant inclusions. In these and 
other areas there will be further advances and a wealth 
of knowledge to enrich the curriculum. 

A critical situation faces us today and science edu- 
cation is significantly involved. National leaders em- 
phasize the need of a better science education program 
if we are to secure ourselves and the free world against 
the tyranny of Soviet Russia. The perennial mission of 
the Church, to foster man’s intellectual development as 
a means to his spiritual perfection, has today received 
new impetus from the directives of the Holy See. Scien- 
tists imbued with strong, living, supernatural faith 
must orient all findings and developments toward that 
ontological end which is the justification of being in 
any form—the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
Training for such a mission begins its specialization in 
the Catholic secondary school. 


Key Position 


Indeed, the high-school science teacher holds a key 
position in this age of space travel and atomic energy, 
yet the challenge it offers is not without problems. 
Educators suggest that one effective way to improve 
the quality of science teaching is by a good in-service 
training program. 

It was with emphasis on in-service training and with 
the following threefold objective that the division of 
science at Saint Joseph College planned a science 
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workshop for secondary school science teachers, last 
summer: 


(1) to keep high-school science teachers abreast of 
rapidly advancing frontiers; 

(2) to provide teachers an opportunity to share ex- 
periences and to consider mutual problems; 

(3) to accent the Christian philosophy of science. 


Topics Selected By Check-List 


Questionnaires, including a check-list of topics pro- 
posed for treatment in the workshop, were sent to sci- 
ence teachers on the faculties of high schools con- 
ducted by the Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent 
DePaul in the states of New York, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Washington, D. C. A planning com: 
mittee organized the data obtained from questionnaire 
responses into a workable tentative program. Of the 
original check-list topics three were chosen to be pros 
gram features: electronics, space-age education, and 
atomic energy. With gratifying response industry = 
government were approached for key speakers and 
source materials. 

The final workshop program included six morning 
sessions. Very Reverend Philip E. Dion, C.M. a& 
dressed the opening session on “The Pope and Modem 
Science.” Subsequent sessions included: “Electronies 
as Applied to Telephone and Other Communications, 
illustrated with films and demonstrations by A. R. Bolz 
and C. R. Tatum of The Bell Telephone Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland; “Air and Space Age Education,” 
with films and slides, by Dr. Donald Cox of The Martin 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland; and “Basic Principles 
of Atomic Energy” by George L. Glasheen, represent- 
ing the United States Atomic Energy Commission. The 
last two mornings were devoted to teacher conferences. 

Two laboratory groups met during the afternoons: 
“Tested Demonstrations in the Physical and Biological 
Sciences,” directed by Helen G. Lentz of Eastern High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland, and “Using Electronic 
Instruments in High School Science Courses,” directed 
by Sister Denise of Saint Joseph College, Emmitsburg, 
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Maryland. Additional sessions featured: “The Pope 
Speaks on the Moral Aspects of Some Modern Scientific 
Procedures,” conducted by Reverend William H. 
Springer, S.J.; “Utilization of Some Foreign Scientific 
Information,” Boris W. Kuvshinoff of Johns Hopkins 
Applied Physics Laboratory and “Embedding Biologi- 
cal Specimens in Plastic,” a demonstration by Howard 
H. Edgerton representing Carolina Biological Supply 
Company. 


Films Shown Daily 


Film showings were scheduled each day at 1:00 p.m. 
and at 7:00 p.m. The films used were all free loans 
which could be obtained by any teacher from the 
respective industry, state, or federal department and 
most of them were chosen relative to the workshop 
topics. The United States Atomic Energy Commission’s 
“Unlocking the Atom,” “The Atom and You,” and 
“Atom Smashers,” visualized basic principles of atomic 
energy and its peacetime applications. “Bottle of 
Magic,” loaned by Bell Telephone, gave the story of 
the electron tube. General Motors’, “ABC of Jet Pro- 
pulsion,” proved an excellent supplement for the Air 
Age Education session. Biological principles were 
demonstrated in “From One Cell,” the story of normal 
and abnormal cell division sponsored by The Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, and “Unconditional Surrender,” 
the story of the Salk vaccine. 


Sister-teachers study atomic energy exhibit 
of Oakridge Institute for Nuclear Studies. 
Shown are Sisters Jean, Marcella, 

and Mary Arthur. 


Other Audio-Visual Used at Workshop 


Audio-visual aids, other than the films scheduled for 
daily showing, were made available for the workshop 
participants to use at any time during the six-day 
period. General Dynamics Corporation donated a re- 
cording of Dr. Edward Teller’s lectures on “The Size 
and Nature of the Universe” and “Relativity.” The 
Westinghouse series of records “Electrons at Work” 
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168% Improvement of 
Reading Rate—21.6% of Comprehension 


For ten years, The Reading Laboratory has offered 
a carefully designed program in advanced reading 
skills for preparatory school and college students. 
Our counselors are sent directly to the school 
campus to work individually with each student to 
improve his reading rate, comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, and study habits. 


During this past year, students in this non-remedial 
program have improved their reading rate, on the 
average, by 168% (i.e., 2.68 times their starting 
rate) and comprehension by 21.6%. Tests carried 
out a year or more following completion of training 
establish the enduring quality of this program. 


Less tangible, but equally important, is the benefit 
each student derives from the increased emphasis 
on, and ability for thoughtful, critical reading; the 
greater security possessed by the student in study 
situations after he learns by experience that each 
article or book is an organized unit of ideas rather 
than a series of unrelated words; the greater pleas- 
ure the young adult derives from reading when the 
printed page ceases to be an unpleasant barrier and 
becomes an open door to a larger and more stimulat- 
ing world of ideas and experiences. 


SOME OF THE SCHOOLS WHERE THE READING LABORATORY HAS 
CONDUCTED ON-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gwynedd Valley, Pa 
Salisbury, Conn. 
Princeton, N.J. 
Malvern, Pa. 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 
Summit, N.J. 
Perkiomen, Pa. 
Portsmouth, R.I. 
New Milford, Conn. 
Suffern, N.Y. 


Canisius College 

Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Gwynedd Mercy Jr. College 
Hotchkiss School 

The Hun School 

Malvern Preparatory 
Marymount College 
Marymount Secondary School 
Oak Knoll 

Perkiomen School 
Portsmouth Priory 

Salisbury School 

School of the Holy Child 

St. Joseph’s College Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tower Hill Wilmington, Del. 
V.M.I. Lexington, Va. 


We have rmission from some schools 
to show t students” progress charts. 
aif ys would like to receive one, p 
write or phone. 


THE READING LABORATORY, 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


INC. 
2024 Locust Street 20 LaCada Court 
Philadelphia, Pa. Santa Barbara, California 
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and General Electric's industrial electronics course 
consisting of a set of filmstrips with records, provided 
valuable material for teachers interested in electronics. 

On display in the exhibit hall were textbooks fur- 
nished by publishers of science texts, a science book 
collection loaned by the Maryland State Department 
of Education, Division of Library Extension and edu- 
cational literature, and teaching aids available from 
various industries. The Oakridge Institute for Nuclear 
Studies displayed 18 panels of “A Summary of Atomic 
Energy.” A fluorescence exhibit, loaned by the Mary- 
land Academy of Science, consisted of display cases of 
fluorescent minerals, paints, and pictures illustrating 
the principles involved in fluorescence. Visitors to 
these exhibits made use of the “Teletrainer,” a set of 
two telephones with an amplifier designed by Bell 
Telephone engineers to teach the correct use of the 
telephone to elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents. 


Diversified Participants 


Planned originally as an in-service training project 
for Sister-teachers of the order of Daughters of Char- 
ity, the final workshop registration included also Visi- 
tation Sister-teachers and a number of lay teachers 
from public high schools in the vicinity. Two under- 
graduate credits were offered to registrants who par- 
ticipated actively in laboratory work and attended all 
workshop sessions. 

The first four morning sessions (9-12 a.m.) included 
ample time for question-discussion periods. Key 
speakers were authorities in their respective fields and 
the audience response in each case was excellent. Of 
the two morning teacher-conference periods, the first 
was general in nature. Questions discussed in this ses- 
sion had been posed previously by participants in their 
questionnaire responses, and duplicated copies had 
been distributed several months prior to the workshop. 
Inquiries relative to courses of study and science fairs 
headed the list. For the second conference period 
teachers were sectioned into three groups: general 
science, biology, and physics and chemistry. Discus- 
sion leaders found the participants enthusiastic in their 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
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Write for complete catalogue 
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desire to share mutual problems and experiences. It 
was unanimously agreed that this session was of im 
calculable value to the teachers. 


Laboratory Sessions 


Afternoon laboratory sessions were conducted og 
four days (2:30-5 p.m.) Laboratory Sessions I and If 
were held at the same time for two different interest 
groups. Laboratory Session I was the “This-is-how-E 
do-it” type conducted at many educational conven 
tions. The director gave several demonstrations each 
afternoon, after which her group was free to work out 
other demonstrations of their own choosing. The 
UNESCO Source Book of Science especially assisted 
the participants in selecting their demonstrations, 
though many other sources, also, were placed at their 
disposal. Emphasis was placed on using demonstra- 
tions requiring simple equipment and materials which 
could be obtained by students in their own homes. 

Laboratory Session II was limited to six participants, 
The instructor demonstrated the use of the oscil- 
loscope, the Geiger counter, and a simple radio re. 
ceiver and afterwards invited the teachers to experi- 
ment with these instruments themselves. Each member 
of this group received a kit containing parts for build- 
ing a simple radio receiver, a Geiger counter, or an 
amplifier. Each one built the instrument and explained 
the principles involved during the workshop period. 
This session was designed especially to give the teach- 
ers the “feel” of the instruments, to display their poten- 
tialities as teaching aids and to show simple construc- 
tion techniques. 


Teachers Offered Comments and Suggestions 


Comments and suggestions relative to the workshop 
were offered by the teachers in their written evalua- 
tions at the close of the six-day period. In response to 
the question, “In what specific ways did you find the 
workshop most helpful?,” many commented on the it- 
formative nature of the lectures, the practicality of the 
laboratory work, and the selection of films. More than 
half expressed appreciation for the opportunity of shar- 
ing problems and experiences through the teacher con 
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Bell Telephone engineers demonstrate electronics 
in communication to science workshop 
participants: Sister Helen, Sister Eulalia, 

C. R. Tatum, A. R. Bolz, Helen Lents, and 

Sister Denise. 


ferences. Almost all requested “another workshop” in 
a specific area such as electronics or space age educa- 
tion. Other suggestions included these: less individual 
laboratory work and more demonstration lessons by ex- 
perienced teachers, more teacher conferences, and time 
for discussion of courses of study and the selection of 
text books. 

Planners of the workshop agree with the responding 
participants that the logical consequence of the first 
success is a special-area propect in the near future. 
This would further stimulate our science teachers with 
zeal for their important job and would provide them 
with helps that could not otherwise be given so effec- 
tively. 


A Rosary Program 


By Brother James L. McCaffrey, S.M., Vocation Director, 

The Marianists, 1101 S. Lindbergh Blvd., Kirkwood 22, 
Missouri 

(IN THE BACKGROUND THE SONG “The Rosary” by Nelson 

Eddy (CL 812 LP), or an arrangement of the vocal by 

some other artist ) 


Narrator: Of course, each of you recognizes the ren- 
dition of that ever beautiful song “The Rosary.” Let's 
listen to the words. . . . (Replay the song until the 
end. ) 


Narrator: But do you realize the beauty, the power, 
and especially the elegance of the prayer we Catho- 
lics call the Rosary. In the few minutes of this pro- 
gram, our Committee will endeavor to explain the his- 
tory, the power, and the various benefits derived from 
the Rosary. The first speaker, N. N., will say a few 
words on the history of this popular prayer. (First 
speaker introduced. ) 


First SPEAKER: 
The Rosary, says the Roman Breviary, is a certain 


form of prayer, wherein we say fifteen decades, or tens, 
of Hail Marys with an Our Father between each ten, 
while at each of these fifteen decades we recall suc- 
cessively in pious meditation one of the mysteries of 
our Redemption. Through the Roman Breviary we 
know that when the Albigensian heresy was devastat- 
ing the country of Toulouse, St. Dominic earnestly be- 
sought the help of our Lady and was instructed by her, 
so tradition asserts, to preach the Rosary among the 
people as an antidote to heresy and sin. 

It is obvious that whenever any prayer has to be re- 
peated a large number of times, recourse is likely to 
be had to some mechanical apparatus less troublesome 
than counting upon the fingers. In almost all countries, 
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then, we meet with something in the nature of prayer- 
counters or rosary beads. Through the monastic estab- 
lishments in the early centuries of the Church and 
down into the Middle Ages the monks counted their 
prayers—hence such a name as “Paternoster” which 
was applied to the string of pebbles or berries or discs 
of bone on which the Our Fathers were counted. 

We must remember that the Hail Mary came into 

use as a formula of devotion only in the middle of the 
12th century. Before the birth of Saint Dominic the 
Hail Mary was represented as an honor paid to Mary, 
and the more it was repeated the more honor was paid 
to Mary. Thus is the story of the Rosary until it was 
given to St. Dominic according to tradition, and his 
recitation of the Rosary which won for the Christians 
the Battle of Muret in 1213. (Play the last part of “The 
Rosary” again. ) 
Narrator: I suggest that if you are interested in the 
history of the Rosary, you consult The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, Volume XIII in our library. At least five most 
interesting pages are contained therein on the Rosary. 
To see how much our class knows about the Rosary, 
we have asked N. N. (another member of the Commit- 
tee) to quiz the class about the Rosary. 


SECOND SPEAKER: 
The first question that I would like to ask is the fol- 
lowing: What is considered the essential in saying the 
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Rosary? (Pause 15 seconds for the answer.) Besides 
the defeat of the Albigensian heresy, according to tra- 
dition, by the recitation of the Rosary, what naval bat- 
tle in 1571 led by Don Juan of Austria is said to have 
been won as a result of the processions made at Rome 
on that same day by the members of the Rosary con- 
fraternity? (Pause: 15 seconds.) A third question: As 
answered correctly in the first question, the mysteries 
of the Rosary must be meditated upon during the Ro- 
sary. Now what are the Joyful Mysteries? (Pause: 30 
seconds.) Who can name the Sorrowful Mysteries? 
(Pause: 30 seconds.) And lastly, the Glorious Myster- 
ies? (Pause: 30 seconds. ) 

I think the class did quite well on the questions. May 
Our Blessed Mother, the Queen of the Rosary, ever 
help you for studying about Her powerful weapon, 
the Rosary. 


The Rosary Today 


Narrator: Bringing our story of the Rosary up to 
date we now pause at the year 1917 and we take you 
in our imaginary trip to a little town in Portugal called 
Fatima. This apparition of Our Blessed Mother has 
caught the interests of all Catholics today so strongly, 
that a popular song has been written as a response to 
the message of Our Lady. Put yourself in the place of 
the singers of the song, and attempt to promise the very 
things mentioned in the following song, especially the 


Rosary each day. (Play the “Song of Fatima” by the | 


Mariners (CO 50058) or the arrangement by the Hour 
of Charm Choir (RCA 20-3920-A. ) 


Narrator: When you recite the Our Father and the 
Hail Mary, do it reverently and carefully because the 
words in the Our Father come from Christ Himself, 
and the Hail Mary contains the words of the archangel 
Gabriel and those of St. Elizabeth. Listen as Bishop 
Fulton Sheen recites the Our Father and the Hail 
Mary, and maybe we can imitate his reverence and 
piety when we pronounce those sacred words. (Play 
the recording of “Our Father” and “Hail Mary” by 
Bishop Sheen—CL-MJV45-127. ) 


Narrator: Our Committee invites you to join the na- 
tional Rosary Club sponsored by the National Mari- 
ology Commission, St Mary’s University, San Antonio, 
Texas.* The only requirements for membership in this 
Rosary Club are the following: (1) Carry the Rosary; 
(2) Recite the Rosary daily; (3) Read one book on 
Fatima. 

In concluding this meeting, we shall all kneel and 
say one decade of the Rosary as a prayer of reparation 
in honor of Our Lady of Fatima. Answer the second 
part of the Hail Mary after the leader prays the first 
part. (One decade of the Rosary closes the meeting.) 


® Wallet-size plastic cards containing the 15 mysteries of the 
Rosary are distributed by the National Rosary Club, National 
Mariology Commission, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, 1, 
Texas. The cards are sold for 5¢ each. However, the first 
are sent gratis to any campus club or organization wishing to 
establish a Rosary Club. Conditions of membership in the club 
are stated above. 
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This is a four unit film series, or- 
iginally televised on the “Catholic 
Hour” over NBC twice during the 
past year. The series is now avail- 
able for showing in schools and 
parishes. Each unit is in 16mm 
sound, black and white with a run- 
ning time of one half hour. Titles of 
the films are: (1) The City of Peter; 
(2) The City of Faith; (3) Renais- 
sance Rome; (4) Our Moment in 
Time. 

The series presents an historical 
travelog of the artistic, religious, 
and cultural heritage of Rome and 
the Vatican. As a two-hour history 
of the Church it is a magnificent 
piece of art. Against a background 
of tombs, triumphal arches, via- 
ducts, and columns the series un- 
folds the story of the Church. In 
the first film the story opens dimly 
in the Rome of St. Peter and in the 
dark of the catacombs. Depicted are 
the Appian Way, the Colisseum, the 
catacombs and their frescoes, and 
finally, the shrine that marks St. 
Peter's burial place. The second film 
carries the story from the time of 
Constantine through the Middle 
Ages. It witnesses the flowering of 
the Christian faith and culture 
which, as it were, baptized the 
noble art and architecture of pagan 
Rome. The camera searches out the 
beautiful details of the major and 
minor basilicas of the City, and the 
mosaics with which they are 
adorned. The film traces the trans- 
lation of the Bible by St. Jerome to 
the current revision of the Vulgate, 
and shows the development of the 
liturgy of the Mass sung in Gregor- 
ian chant. 

The third film presents the tri- 
umph of Christian humanism in the 
City of the Popes. The camera plays 
about the city’s piazzas and foun- 
tains, and finally moves into Vatican 
City, where it pauses to admire the 
works of Fra Angelico, Perugino, 
Raphael, and Michelangelo. 
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The final film presents a detailed 
study of the Vatican City and Pope 
Pius XII. Depicted are the post 
office, newspaper, and radio station, 
the various national universities. 
Finally, the Holy Father is shown 
speaking in a general audience at 
Castel Gondolfo, and later at the 
Basilica of St. Peter's. 

The series was produced by the 
National Council of Catholic Men 
and NBC. Executive producer for 
NCCM was Martin H. Work; pro- 
ducer was Richard J. Walsh, and 
the editorial conception was the 
work of Msgr. John J. Dougherty. 
For NBC the producer was Doris 
Ann, the director was Martin 
Hoade, the photographer was Jo- 
seph Vadapa. The script was 
written by Pulitizer prize-winner 
Paul Horgan; music was composed 
by Jacques Belasco. The third film 
contains portions of a Mass sung by 
the Sistine Chapel Choir. 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by 
.the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman 
Sister Augustine, S.S.M.M. 


Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.J. 


Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 
Sister Mary Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Chicago Committee: 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., St. Matthew’s Church, Flint 2, 


Michigan, Chairman 
Rev. John Biretta, O.S.A. 


Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 


New York Committee: 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Dean, Mercy College, Tarry- 
town, New York, Chairman 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 


Rev. John P. Breheny 


Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 
Sister Julia Bertrand, M. M. 


Each film may be rented at $12.50 
per showing; rental cost for the 
series is $45.00. Prints are available 
for restricted use purchase for 
$175.00 each. For further informa- 
tion write: NCCM, Radio-TV-Film 
Depts., 50 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


1. The City of Peter 


Description. The first film in a 
four-part series on Rome and its 
significance to the world of Cath- 
olicism, culture, and civilization, 
carries the title, The City of Peter. 
It is an apt choice since the scope 
of this section covers the glory and 
grandeur of pagan Rome and its 
continued splendor as the See of 
Peter and center of Christianity. 

Some of the art forms that were 
coldly beautiful in pre-Christian 
Rome from an aesthetic viewpoint 
were adopted and absorbed in the 
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early Church and given the glowing 
cloak of truth and goodness that 
only Christianity could bestow; 
much more was cast aside as dere- 
lict, symbols of a day that would 
never return. Similarly, the suprem- 
acy of the Caesars over the lives of 
men which brought great prestige 
to imperial Rome, is shown as sup- 
planted by the supreme position of 
the Holy Pontiff, holding dominion 
over the hearts of all people. 

In brief, this about summarizes 
the theme of this film subject. But 
the theme is almost incidental to 
the superb picturization of parts of 
ancient and modern Rome. History 


| texts can tell the facts in a few chap- 


ters, but except for a personal pil- 
grimage, only a fluid moving 
around the Eternal City behind the 
all-searching and yet selective lens 
can convey the subtle sense of con- 
flict and controversy that was 
brought about by the conjoining of 
these two civilizations, pagan and 
Christian. Rome is still unchal- 
lenged as the heart of civilization to 
which all roads lead, but the rea- 
son now is the rock that is Peter and 
the Church that makes the city 
eternal. 

Analysis. This is an excellent film 
for general school use for all grades 
from six through the senior high 
school year, particularly in the fields 
of history and art. It has particular 
pertinence to several areas in any 
Catholic school curriculum but is of 
uncommon value in creating the 
sense of greatness that was Rome 
and the naturalness with which’ the 
Church stepped into the role of con- 
tinuing its pre-eminence by the 
presence of Peter and his notable 
successors. 

Many of the scenes could be dis- 
cussed in detail for their relation- 
ship to events of the past that have 
shaped the pattern of civilization 
or because of their acceptance as 
authentic works of art. It will not re- 
quire the alert or unusual teacher to 
see the many possibilities of this 
well organized film; every pupil 
should see it several times, at pro- 
gressive stages of learning and ma- 
turity. 

Joseph Vadala, the camera man is 
a Catholic. He has worked at his 
business of shooting and editing 
film for twenty-eight years, and the 
job he does is superb. This must 
evidently have been for him a labor 
of love. The rich prose of Paul Hor- 


gan is admirably suited to the 
theme he develops, and the music 
is in the same good taste. 


Organization 
Technical Quality 
Utilization 

Pupil Interest 
Outcomes 


Appraisal. This is truly a superior 
film and merits the CAVE rating of 
“A” or excellent. Not only does it 
do a superlative job of weaving the 
facts into a smooth narrative, but it 
succeeds in creating a mood of rev- 
erence and love for the City of 
Peter. NBC and the NCCM are to 
be congratulated for this vital con- 
tribution to Catholic audio-visual 
education. The CAVE Seal of Ap- 
proval is granted to the film. 


BuFFraLo CAVE Eva.uatinc COMMITTEE 


2. The City of Faith 


The City of Faith, the second in 
the film series “Rome Eternal,” 
covers vast ground chronologically. 
It attempts to assess the picture of 
the Church from the lifting of 
persecutions under Constantine 
through the Middle Ages. Obvi- 
ously there are a lot of things un- 
told in the life of Rome during that 
long span of years but the amazing 
feature of the film is that a strong 
thread of continuity is maintained 
by stressing the role of the Eternal 
City as the champion not only of 
Faith but also of those elements of 
life in art and literature which are 
the natural emanation of a people 
living close to the source of spiritual 
strength. 

Faith is expressed in many ways. 
The film gives vital expression to 
the ways by which Faith was 
guarded and has grown, first 
through a concise and clear se 
quence on the Holy Bible. It shows 
how the early manuscripts were 
lovingly and laboriously preserved 
through the dedicated offices of the 
monastic groups, who thus made 
possible the later-day commentaries 
and translations of the Scriptures. 
Another link with the past is forged 
by giving over a portion of the film 
to the part played by Church music 
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through these many years, main- 
taining the integrity and purity of 
those musical forms which are even 
today the basis of correct liturgical 
participation in the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

The other sections of this inter- 
esting subject show the gradual de- 
velopment of art and architecture 
that was part of Rome's spiritual 
and cultural growth, especially the 
excellence of the artistic work in the 
major Basilicas of Rome. 

Analysis. The committee felt 
strongly that the best value of this 
particular film would be had only in 
conjunction with seeing the whole 
series. Isolated, it is still an excel- 
lent film, beautifully photographed 
and interestingly presented in its 
commentaries, but the full bloom of 
its meaning and significance would 
call for a purposeful viewing of the 
whole. Its school use should be 
premised on a good introductory 
teaching unit by the teacher and on 
the supposition that all four films 
are to be seen. This is necessary to 
establish firmly the manifest pur- 
pose of the series, namely, that 
Rome, as the center of Faith and 
culture, not only has been alive 
through the centuries as the See of 
Peter but is still today alive and 
thriving, the hub of things Catholic, 
the bedrock of our Faith. 

The film would have particular 
use in art and history classes, also 
those sections of classes in Religion 
having to do with the Scripture and 
the liturgy. It would be especially 
useful on the high school, college, 
and adult education level. Technic- 
ally it is superb, for script and pic- 
ture in mood and movement are 
well blended, and there subtly 
emerges in the mind of the viewer 
the realization that the Church is 
the guardian of both Faith and cul- 


ture. 
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Appraisal. This film well merits 
the CAVE rating of “A” or excel- 
lent. The teacher should prepare 
well before presenting the film to 
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the class so as to realize its full 
teaching potential. The CAVE Seal 
of approval is granted. 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 503) 


possibly start with Sts. Benedict 
and Scholastica and get no further. 
But in this book the author names 
154 of them! This fact points out 
the tremendous research that Father 
Harney undertook in order to give 
us this type of work. He lets the 
lives of these saints speak for them- 
selves, for he gives little more than 
biographical data. 

We hope that there is an addi- 
tional volume to follow for this 
book includes brother and sister 
saints only up to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The question in mind is: Are 
there any modern brother and sister 
saints? 

Brother and Sister Saints is writ- 
ten for everyone and adds not only 
a valuable contribution to hagiog- 
raphy, but it likewise presents a 
new idea to it. 


Sisrer M. Xavier, O.S.U., Principal, St. 
Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, Nebr. 





News of School Supplies 
(Continued from page 461) 


room periodicals can be used to instruct 
boys and girls in primary grades. 
Write to Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, 
Inc., 38 West Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
SS&E 18 


Roytype Plastic Type Cleaner 


New, simple-to-use Roytype plastic 
type cleaner has been announced by the 
Roytype Department of the Royal McBee 
Corporation. 


Made of pink plastic material attached 
to a hard rubber handle, the new type 
cleaner is designed to pull the dirt out of 
typewriter type. (Cont. on next page) 
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“The World of Folk Dances” is RCA Victor's 

most comprehensive series of folk-dance rec- 

ords. It includes music, pictures, and instruc- 

tions for 85 dances from 26 countries. And it’s 

a graded series — from kindergarten to college. 
FIRST FOLK DANCES (LPM-1625) 


for ages 5 to 8 
FOLK DANCES FOR FUN (LPM-1624) 
for third grade and up 
ALL-PURPOSE FOLK DANCES (LPM-1623) 
for age 8 and up 
FOLK DANCES FOR ALL AGES (LPM-1622) 
for age 10 and up 
FESTIVAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1621) 
for sixth grade and up 
HAPPY FOLK DANCES (LPM-1620) 
for age 12 and up 
SPECIAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1619) 
for high school and college use 
The entire series of 85 dances is now available 
in seven L.P.or twenty-one 45 rpm albums. Each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record deal- 


er’s. Or, use coupon below for complete details. 


RCA Victor Record Division, nov. 202 
? 155 East 24th Street, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


3 Please send me the folder isting recordings : 
: of “The World of Folk Dances.” : 


i Name 
: Address 


Zone State 


@nctucone: 





If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading 
can help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills 
— child in phonics with records and cards. 

asy to use. University tests and parents’ 
reports show children gain up to full year's 
—_ in reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for 
ree illustrated folder and low price. Brem- 


_— Phonics, Dept. G-76, Wilmette, 





News of School Supplies 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


Before using, you simply press the 
plastic flat and the flat surface is pressed, 
not rubbed, against the type. All the dirt 
comes away on the surface of the plastic. 
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Fresh Displays 


The versatility of Peg-board® panels 
and fixtures is amply demonstrated in a 
20-page brochure, entitled “Educational 
Utilization of Masonite Peg-Board® panels 
and fixtures.” 

Profusely illustrated with photographs 
taken of displays in actual classrooms, 
this material is based on a research proj- 
ect directed by the Stanford University 
School Planning Laboratory. 

For a free copy write to School Service 
Bureau, Masonite Corporation, Suite 
2037, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, 
Ill. 
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Microscopes from England 


W. Watson & Sons, manufacturer of 
England’s finest microscopes has an- 
nounced the appointment of Vicom Inc., 
70 Aberthaw Road, Rochester, N. Y., as 
exclusive USA representative. 


The company manufactures the most 
complete line of microscopes and stereo- 
scopic microscopes. The latter fitted with 
precision ground binocular eye pieces are 
finding a brisk demand also by schools 
and educational institutions. 

The company’s line of stereoscopic 
microscopes are now available. Complete 
details may be obtained by writing to 
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Vicom Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Stocks and 
Services are available and dealer inquiries 
are invited. SS&E 21 


New Language Laboratory 
Planning Series 

Five new booklets provide guidance 
for the school that is planning to install 
a language laboratory. Treated are the 
what, why, how, and how much of such 
facilities. 

The following are the titles of the five 
booklets: Efficiency and Costs of Educa- 
tional Electronics, by R. F. Mallina, Bell 
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